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Binep of the the Beck. 


WE observe that the Executive Committee of the | 
National Liberal Federation, which may be called the | 
Cabinet of the Liberal Party, has passed the following | 
resolution, which was moved by its veteran President, 
Sir John Brunner :— 


“That this Executive Committee of the National | 
Liberal Federation desires, in view of the ever-increasing 
burden of expenditure on naval armaments, rising | 
during the last three years to unprecedented heights, 
to urge upon the Government, as a means towards 
substantial measures of retrenchment, an earnest effort 
after a friendly understanding with Germany, a 
country with which we have no real ground of quarrel, 
but, on the contrary, many powerful ties of race, com- 
merce, and historic association.” 

7 * 
THERE is no truth whatever in the stories of 
“ Ministerial dissensions,’’ “ splits in the Cabinet,” and 
the like. The Cabinet, like its two predecessors, has been 
a singularly harmonious body, and its members separated | 
for their holiday in accord on all Ministerial business, 
especially on the Home Rule Bill, the difficult points of | 
which have, we believe, all been virtually settled. | 
Differences of opinion, of course, exist in all Govern- | 
ments, and are disclosed at every sitting of a Cabinet; 
but.they are not of serious consequence when the general | 
tone is one of good-will, The difference on woman 
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suffrage is open; but it is an agreement to differ, ant 
has disclosed none of those acute personal discords 
which break up Ministries. 

* * * 

Tue leaders of the Belfast Orangemen have this 
week made a fresh advance in the tactics of bigotry and 
savagery. On Tuesday the Standing Committtee of the 
Ulster Unionist Council, with Lord Londonderry in 
the chair, supported by three Unionist Members of Par- 
liament, passed the following resolution :— 


“That the Standing Committee of the Ulster 
Unionist Council observes with astonishment the de- 
liberate challenge thrown down by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Mr. John Redmond, Mr. Joseph Devlin, and 
Lord Pirrie in announcing their intention to hold a Home 
Rule meeting in the centre of the loyal city of Belfast, 
and resolves to take steps to prevent it being held.”’ 


Postage : (Hy 





Ir is enough to say of this resolution that it convicts 
Lord Londonderry, Privy Councillor, and the other 
gentlemen responsible for it of a conspiracy to bring 
about a breach of the peace, and that, if the usual results 
of such incitements follow in a city whose worst passions 
are so often kindled by them, the Government will, we 
hope, act strongly and indict all these persons. Urder 
some circumstances, we should have been disposed to say 
that the risk of bloodshed was not worth taking, and that 
Mr. Churchill, having given so many proofs of high 
personal courage, need feel no shame in cancelling the 
engagement. But we cannot see how any Government 
could yield to a shameless attempt to destroy free 
speech by a cool and open political manceuvre. 

* ” ¥ 

Ir will not be forgotten that the Chairman of the 
meeting is Lord Pirrie, the acting head of the great firm 
of Harland & Wolff, and that one of the announced 
speakers is Mr. Devlin, a Member for Belfast. The 
minority at Belfast are, therefore, exercising an ele- 
mentary duty of citizenship. They are further 
strengthened by the fact that in Dublin, where every 
seat is held by a Nationalist, the Unionists carry out 
their meetings without the slightest hindrance from the 
majority. 

* - ” 

WE are sorry to say that, while the “ Times’’ and 
the “ Morning Post’’ express faint disapproval of this 
outrage, some Unionist newspapers give it faint en- 
couragement. The calculation is, of course, the wicked and 
desperate one that, if men lose their lives in the streets 
of Belfast, the Home Rule Bill will start with a great 
handicap, and may be conducted amid scenes of disorder 
in Parliament and in Ulster. In other words, the Home 
Rule case is not to be argued, but terrorised. A kind of 
civil war, to be followed by an actual revolt against the 
King, is set up. We shall see how far this game 
succeeds. Meanwhile, we suggest to Lord Londonderry 
that he put himself at the head of the unfortunate men 
whom he is inviting to go into the Belfast streets, at the 
risk of killing or being killed. But, whether he goes or 
stays away, his conduct is equally criminal. We are 
| glad to see that Mr. Runciman puts the responsibility 
for any bloodshed that may occur on Lord London- 
derry’s head. But that is not enough. If it does occur, 
Lord Londonderry must stand his trial, 
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In one of the briefest but also one of the most 
interesting speeches of his long career, Lord Rosebery 
delivered at Glasgow last Friday a grave warning 
against the present drift of our Foreign Policy. It was 
in its way a masterpiece of indirect criticism, suggestion, 
and irony. Its apparent purpose was to tell an audience 
of undergraduate volunteers that we live in a dangerous 
time, and that they do well to be zealous at their drill. 
In youth one likes to be in danger, and the young men 
doubtless went away comforted. But Lord Rosebery 
was also addressing the larger audience outside. He 
told us that we are now committed to the Continental 
system, that we are bound by “ vague liabilities, con- 
ventions, ententes,’’ which may involve us in a gigantic 
war, “in certain circumstances which are by no means 
unlikely to occur.’’ We were, in fact, on the verge of 
war last summer. All we know is that our obligations 
are “no less stringent because they are unwritten,’’ and 
that “at any moment they may lead us into an Arma- 
geddon greater than any war we have known 
from the fall of Napoleon.’’ The speech concluded with 
a confession that Lord Haldane had made its noble 
author “ uncomfortable ’’ by talking of the Territorials 
as our security against invasion. 

* * * 

THE art of the speech lay chiefly in its reiterated 
professions of total ignorance. One could hear the plain 
man reflecting as he listened ‘“ Here is Lord Rosebery, 
ex-Premier, ex-Foreign Secretary, an habitué of ‘the 
Court, the friend of Sir Edward Grey, the father and 
patron of Liberal Imperialism. If he knows nothing, 
what secrets must lie somewhere hidden, and if he so 
describes the consequences of our diplomacy, to 
what a gulf must it have brought us!” And this, no 
doubt, was exactly the impression which the artist meant 
to produce. He praised Sir Edward Grey, as Mark 
Antony praised Brutus. But we doubt if the chorus 
of citizens applauded that portion of the speech. How 
much did it mean? The speech of 1909 about “ rattling 
into barbarism’’ was a rhetorical exercise with no 
apparent purpose. But now Lord Rosebery has spoken 
at the moment when the ears of the public are open at 
last to criticism of the Foreign Office. Does he intend 
to remind us that we also have a Delcassé waiting for 
the call-boy in the wings? These personal questions are 
interesting. But the grave lesson of the speech remains. 

* * * 


Tue result of the first ballots in the German Reichstag 
elections may be summed up as a triumph for Socialism, 
a check for the Conservative-Clerical Coalition, and a 
disaster for both the Liberal parties. No fewer than 
64 Socialists secured election (a net gain of 26), with 
34 Conservatives of various shades (a loss of 37), 79 
Centre deputies (a loss of 6), only 4 National Liberals, 
and not a single Radical, unless we reckon one in 
Lorraine. The totals of votes cast are even more 
striking. The Socialists secured 36 per cent., with an 
increase of nearly a million, and a total of 4} millions. 
The Left, in round numbers, polled 7} millions, against 
less than four millions cast for the Clerical and Conserva- 
tive Coalition—the “ Blue-black Block.’’ Most of the 
Socialist Leaders are returned, including Herr Bernstein, 
who for the first time enters the Reichstag to represent 
the revisionist tendency. The Centre, as usual, is the 
party least affected by these changes, since it represents 
a steady confessional vote. Race and creed are the only 
bases of party which resist argument and public opinion. 

* * * 

THE Socialist victory has, on the whole, been quietly 

received, for it was generally expected. 





Moreover, ' ments of M. Jaurés 


nothing is settled until the second ballots are completed, 
which begin to-day. Radical newspapers, as might have 
been expected, called at once for a Socialist alliance, and 
the “Berliner Tageblatt’’ was sanguine enough to 
plead for a rally of the Left, including every shade from 
the National Liberals to the Socialists. That prospect 
was almost immediately dashed by the summoning of 
a hasty conference of such party chiefs of the middle- 
class parties as happened to be in Berlin. The Radicals 
did not attend, but the Liberals accepted the overture. 
It may be assumed that Radicals and Socialists will sup- 
port each other against Conservatives and Clericals. 
But the National Liberals will usually support a 
reactionary against a Socialist. The Socialists however 
will, even without reciprocity, support a Liberal 
against a reactionary if he will pledge himself to resist 
a restriction of the franchise, and defend the rights of 
combination and free speech. 
* * * 

Ir is impossible, as yet, to predict with any certainty 
what manner of Reichstag will emerge from these com- 
binations. The Socialists cannot fail to secure ninety, 
and may win over a hundred seats. A majority for the 
Left is certain, if one may reckon the National Liberals 
among the parties of the Left, to which nothing but a 
certain regard for the rights of the individual citizen now 
attaches them. A majority for the Right, in the sense 
of the Blue-black coalition, is utterly impossible, and so 
also is the restoration of Herr von Biilow’s Liberal- 
Conservative alliance, which excluded both Clericals and 
Socialists. There can be no aggressive reaction, but it 
is too early to say whether there can be a decided 
advance. In a situation so precarious, the Government 
must, we hope, play for peace both abroad and at 


home. 
* * * 


THE Ministerial crisis caused by the split in the 
Cabinet of M. Caillaux and the exposure of his peculiar 
diplomatic methods has been brief. The customary 
application was made to M. Bourgeois, and thereafter 
M. Delcassé, after a short effort, realised that he could 
not hope to form a Ministry. The choice then fell on 
M. Poincaré, a very moderate politician with a turn for 
phrasing, a reputation for probity, and the social 
prestige of an Academician. He rapidly got together a 
brilliant coalition of eminent men, with M. Briand as 
a sort of Vice-Premier and M. Bourgeois to stand for 
virtue and peace. M. Delcassé remains at the 
Admiralty, while MM. Millérand, Viviani, Steeg, and 
Klotz are all members of a very brilliant but by no 
means homogeneous group. The Radical-Socialists are 
represented only by a few moderates. The general feel- 
ing seemed to be that the prestige of France, shaken by 
the Senate’s exposure over the Moroccan negotiations, 
demanded the personal distinction of a “Grand 
Ministry.’’ The humane but partisan tendencies of the 
Combist group, the violence and anti-Germanism of M. 
Clemenceau, the direct financial associates of the great 
banks, are all excluded. No party as yet opposes, but 
the Socialists were neutral in the vote of confidence 
which welcomed the new Cabinet to power. 


* * * 


At home the chief task of the new Ministry will be 
electoral reform on the basis of proportional representa- 
tion. M. Poincaré has always been a leading advocate 
of this change, in which he sees a way of escape from 
the parochialism and the indirect corruption of French 
party politics. M. Briand and M. Bourgeois are, how- 
ever, in the other camp. One gathers from the com- 
that Socialism will refrain from 
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violent opposition if this reform is honestly executed. 
M. Poincaré, who himself takes the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs, made a balanced statement in his declaration 
of policy, hoping for candid and cordial relations with 
Germany while retaining the British connection. The 
“Temps ’’ is unreservedly friendly, which may be taken 
to mean that it expects M. Poincaré to follow with more 
prudence and decorum the policy of M. Caillaux in seek- 
ing for a permanent rapprochement with Germany. 
* * * 

THe ballot of the Miners’ Federation reveals a 
majority of 330,080 votes, out of a total poll of 561,522 
and a membership of about 610,000 in favor of a strike 
if necessary, on the principle of the minimum day wage. 


THE NATION. 





It does not in the least follow that a strike will come 
about. Even Mr. D. A. Thomas has hinted at con- 
cessions which would bring the owners very near to the 
demands of the Federation, while Sir Arthur Markham, 
in a striking article in the “ Morning Leader,’’ suggests 
a rise of 10 per cent. in the basis price lists, and local 
machinery for dealing with abnormal places. The 
principle for which the men are contending is sound, 
and only requires moderation and safeguards of 
detail to make it workable. Meanwhile, coal prices 


mount up, and it is unfortunately to the direct interest of | 
owners to postpone the settlement to the last possible | 
moment. We do not suggest that owners would wilfully | 


risk a strike for the sake of their temporary, though 
very considerable, profit. But they are only human if 
they find the situation one which yields some anticipatory 
compensation for the possible increase of expenses in 
the future. The public will be well advised to take the 
position calmly, and not anticipate purchases. 
will then find their old level, or something like it. 
* *% * 

Peace in the cotton trade still hangs in the balance 
as we write. Sir G. Askwith has devised a formula 
enabling the operatives to retreat with honor from an 


untenable position under the guise of a six months’ truce | 
on the non-unionist question, at the expiry of which six | 
months’ notice is to be given before any mill is struck on | 


this particular issue. There is, moreover, a tacit under- 
standing that if work is resumed the employers are to 


give favorable consideration to an application for a five | 
per cent. rise of wage—a demand for which the circum- | 


stances of the cotton trade give ample justification. 
Though the pinch is everywhere severely felt—in Black- 


burn, for example, the number of school children receiv- | 


ing free meals has increased from one hundred to five 
hundred—and though the practical importance of the 
issue is almost nil, the determination of the operatives is 
such that, clearly beaten as they are, the best judges 
cannot predict how the vote of the majority will go. 
Disputes are waged in Lancashire with silent tenacity 
on both sides. Nevertheless, the Lancashire operative 
recognises facts. This time he has made a serious error, 
and we trust that he knows it. 
* ¥ * 

An impressive demonstration against Anglo-Russian 
policy in Persia was held on Monday in the new Opera 
House with Sir Thomas Barclay in the chair. The great 
audience was entirely unanimous and selected all the 
stronger and more uncompromising passages in the 
speeches for its applause. Professor E. 8. Browne and 
Mr. Lynch spoke specifically from the pro-Persian 
standpoint; Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in a moving 
oration, dwelt on the dishonor of our association with 
the Russian autocracy in a policy which contradicts our 
national traditions; Mr. Barton dwelt on _ the 
injury to British trade, and Mr. Fletcher on the danger 


Prices | 


of offending Moslem sentiment, while Dr. Clifford, Mr. 
Sylvester Horne, Mr. Morrell, and Mr. Ponsonby ex- 
pressed the general Radical dissatisfaction. A town’s 
meeting, with a similar purpose, has been called by the 
Lord Mayor of Manchester, on an influential requisition 


from leading citizens. 
* * * 


MEANWHILE, two telegrams from German corre- 
spondents in Teheran foreshadow the next move— 
the deposition of the boy Shah and the Regent, and 
the establishment of a new dynasty under one or 
other of the Bakhtiari chiefs. The family is Persian, 
and not without culture, whereas the Kajar reigning 
house is Turkish and barbaric in its traditions. But the 
change would mean that the new Shah had bought his 


crown from Russia. 
* * * 


Mr. Lasoucuere died at his beautiful villa 
Florence on Monday night, at the advanced age of 
eighty. His work and personality had for some time 
passed out of our politics, though we believe he con- 
tinued to write for “ Truth ’’ up to the time of his sever- 
ance from the proprietorship, in 1910. We deal with 
some aspects of his personality elsewhere. It is right to 
say of him that, in his age and way, he was a 
brave soldier of humanity. Many, if not all of the 
dragons he fought—such as Disraelian Jingoism, the 
Jameson Raid, the Matabele War—are things of which 
the British people have grown ashamed. It may, per- 
haps, be charged against him that he did something to 
encourage the snobbery against which he wrote, for the 
“ World ’’ and “ Truth ’’ were the two ancestors of that 
undesirable and prolific race, the “ Society ’’ journal. 
But, in his lifetime, he cleared the stage of a great many 
impostors, and the air of a good deal of cant. He was 
largely French in his habit of mind, and his daily walk 
and talk were abhorrent to the family of Podsnap. But, 
though he had the air of the cynic, he was a kind as well 
as a singularly charming and original man, and a 
straight-going politician. 

* * * 

By the death of Sir Frederick Maurice, the Army 
loses its leading literary man, unless it is thought that Sir 
Ian Hamilton has already surpassed him. His active 
service on the Gold Coast, in Zululand, Egypt, and the 
Soudan, was fairly distinguished, and he was a promi- 
nent type of “the Wolesley man.’’ Unhappily, that 
service ended with Khartoum, and his command of the 
Woolwich District kept him out of the South African 
War. But literature was in his blood, and it was as a 
student and expositor of military science and history 
that he won his fame. When Col. Henderson died, whose 
“ Stonewall Jackson’’ made him the foremost of our 


in 


> 





historians of war, the heavy task of editing the official 
history of the South African War was handed over to 
Maurice. This ought to have become his greatest work, 
but the restrictions laid upon him—the exclusion of 
genuine political and military criticism—much reduced 
its value. His pamphlet on “ War ’”’ has, no doubt, been 
most read, but he will be longest remembered by his 
excellent edition of Sir John Moore’s newly discovered 
“Diary.” In character and bearing he was far removed 
from the rough, rude soldier, and it is characteristic that 
he was selected to write the biography of that thoughtful 
but rather uncertain and ineffectual theologian, his 
father, Frederick Denison Maurice. 
* * + 
THE next number of “ Tue Nation ” 


will contain a 


Literary Supplement, a study by “ Mark Rutherford,”’ 
and an article by H. W. M., on “ The Task of the Prime 
Minister.”’ 
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Politics and Affairs. 


REALITIES OF EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


Tue policy of entangling ententes has made this country 
so intimately a member of the European system that 
the shifting of parties and Ministries in France and in 
Germany affects us only a little less directly than a change 
in our own internal conditions. The Moroccan crisis 
is helping to make a new Reichstag ; it has already made 
a new French Ministry. There is good as well as danger 
in this breaking-down of our old insularity. The drama 
in the French Senate and the counting of destiny at the 
German polling-booths have taught the least reflective 
British citizen to visualise the parties and the voters 
whose fate is engaged with our own. These four million 
German electors who have cast their votes against every 
species of militarist and capitalist adventure have for 
the moment replaced in the popular imagination the 
vague picture of a resolutely hostile and menacing 
German people which figured before it during the crisis 
of the summer. It would be a naive egoism to ascribe 
the tremendous success which the German parties of the 
Left have achieved, when votes are counted instead of 
seats, wholly or even mainly to a reaction against the 
foreign policy of the governing parties. It reflects a 
revolt of which that is only a phase. It expresses the 
anger of the consumer, who has seen himself condemned 
to dear food and costly living in order that Prussian 
squires may draw their profits from an extravagant tariff 
and speculate in the enhanced values that Protection 
has given to their lands. It reflects the indignation of 
the working and lower middle classes against the 
privileged caste which refused to shoulder its burden of 
direct taxation and preferred to load the backs of 
the poor instead. It was influenced, in North Germany 
at least, by the resentment against a Government which 
refuses to reform the unspeakably reactionary Prussian 
franchise. It was everywhere a revolt against the big 
industrialists and the great landlords, who govern 
through the Conservative Coalition. The policy of 
armaments and expansion was not so much for these 
Socialist voters an evil in itself, as the natural manifesta- 
tion in the field of foreign affairs of all the wrong which 
they are fighting at home. But when these deductions 
are made, the fact remains that the patriotic reaction 
which one might have anticipated as a consequence of the 
summer’s crisis has not, in fact, declared itself. The 
wave of “ Hurrah-Patriotism,’’ which was so disastrous 
for Socialism at the last election, has spent its force. 
Reckoning the Radical with the Socialist poll, there is 
a large majority among German citizens for a policy of 
Peace, Responsible Government, and almost, one may 
add, Free Trade. 

A victory at the polls is unluckily far from assuring 
under actual conditions an ascendancy in the Reichstag. 
Two obstacles intervene to check the translation of a 
popular verdict into a Parliamentary majority. The first 
and the worst of them is that redistribution is now so 
over-due that the apportionment of seats bears only a 
slight relation to the totals of the party vote. There are 


anomalies enough in our own system, but their effect in 








distorting the due representation of parties is not con- 
siderable. In Germany it is the new industrial regions 
which are robbed of their due representation, and the 
Socialists with the Radicals who suffer by the obsolete 
allocation of seats. In the second place, the system of 
second ballots, with all its possibilities of backstairs bar- 
gaining, tends to check the growth of any party which 
threatens to dominate the lesser groups.’ If it were 
possible to weld together a coalition of the Left “ from 
Bassermann to Bebel,’’ the destinies of the German 
Empire would at length be in the hands of the Liberals 
and the Socialists. They might, if union could be 
achieved, insist on making an end of bureaucracy, estab- 
lish responsible Parliamentary Government, revise the 
fiscal system, and shake reaction from its refuge in the 
Prussian franchise. It is a large programme, and it is 
as yet completely chimerical. No stable majority can be 
founded on a coalition of which the Socialists would be a 
necessary part, for until the revisionists have succeeded 
in transforming its tactics, it could never pass a Budget. 
Nor will the National Liberals, more Chauvinistic on the 
whole than the Conservatives themselves, unite in any 
combination for the pursuit of a Liberal foreign policy. 
The National Liberals and the Radicals have both been 
shattered at the first ballots. They can recover a few of 
their lost seats only by compacts with the stronger parties. 
Already it is clear that the National Liberals will seek 
their natural affinity mainly on the Right, while the 
Radicals will turn to the Left. The result will probably 
be a Reichstag which can initiate no decided innovation. 
To any new departure there will be a formidable opposi- 
tion. In matters of taxation the “ Blue-black ’’ coalition 
will probably be impotent. But for an Imperial policy 
there may be a narrow and precarious majority. No man 
can predict whether it will be a majority which would 
sanction a large increase in ship-building. If the Radi- 
cals on that issue stood firm—and firmness is not their 
natural attitude—the knowledge that an actual majority 
of voters was massed behind their counsels of modera- 
tion would lend their remonstrances great moral weight. 
This at least one may say, that an effort of appeasement 
from the British side would find in this new Reichstag an 
argument which it could not derive from its predecessor. 
The responsibility of rejecting reasonable terms is one 
which no German Chancellor with such a. mirror of 
German opinion before him could lightly assume. 





The transformation in French politics which has 
occurred simultaneously means for the moment a good 
deal less than the German change, but it may prove none 
the less to be the beginning of a new departure hardly 
less serious. For the first time since the Dreyfus affair 
the domination of the Radical-Socialist party seems to 
be broken. The Cabinet relies rather on the eminence 
of its individual members than on the disciplined support 
of the lobbies. The old Combist faction is almost 


eliminated, and the ascendancy is shared between 
moderates of M. Poincaré’s type and extremists who 
have veered toward reaction like M. Briand. The 
powerful Radical machine, which “ made’’. elections, 
controlled. officialdom, conducted a sort of Masonic 
espionage in the services, and cajoled the constituencies 
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by distributing honors and public works, has failed at 
last to keep its grip at the centre. M. Pelletan, watching 
its decay from the standpoint of an incorruptible, 
pronounces its funeral oration. Radicalism has ceased 
to be itself, and the alternative may come to lie in 
France, as in Germany, between Socialism on the one 
hand and Conservatism on the other. 

For us, however, the birth of the new Government is 


less interesting than the death of the old. The 


fHE NATION. 


| 


purely financial policy of M. Caillaux has suffered a | 


defeat, and Europe has been spared the risky experi- | 


ment of M. Delcassé’s return to Foreign Affairs. 
Poincaré is neither a financier nor a firebrand. 


M. 
But 
after the revelation of the financial manceuvres which 
played around the Moroccan crisis of last year, it is 


difficult to believe that a mere change of personalities | 


at the Quai 
realities of French diplomacy. 


d’ Orsay avail to alter the 

Through all those 
months of danger the game was in the hands of great 
bankers and Colonial Every 


bargain over territory involved their interests, demanded 


can 


company-promoters. 


their consent, and saw them acting as semi-official 
ambassadors. 
of Paris and Berlin. They spoke through their organ, 
the ‘‘ Temps.” 
which came of their success in destroying M. Pichon. 
They had, it is true, in M. Caillaux a Prime Minister 
But will it be possible for 
M. Poincaré, neither party chief nor expert diplomatist, 


who was one of themselves. 


They went to work with the prestige | 


They knew how to influence the Bourses | 


to resist their pressure? The European crisis, which we | 


in England represent to ourselves as a dignified struggle 
for a balance of power, is in truth more often an 


elaborate negotiation between financiers who see in | 


frontiers only the limits to their own concessions. 
obscure huckstering over Moorish mines and Congo 
forests and the admission of German values to the Paris 
Bourse will not cease because M. Poincaré has replaced 
M. The of the 
“Temps’’ at the change is a warning that in fact 


Caillaux. complete satisfaction 


nothing has changed at all. There is much that is 
sinister in this financial wire-pulling, but on a broad 
view it represents a conservative influence which prefers 
profits to prestige and peace with commissions to war 
with bankruptcy. In France, as in Germany, the 
dominant tendencies call for peace. 





THE EVASION OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The | 


Ir would, we think, be difficult to devise any course of | 


action more nicely calculated to convey an intention 
of unfairness than the proposal of the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette’’ and the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ’’ to submit woman’s 
suffrage to a referendum. If the proposal had come 
from the Unionist Press or politicians, it might at least 
have had the merit of consistency. For their view of 
a General Election is that it can only yield a mandate 


for a single predominant issue, and that, if a Parliament 


desires to pass any other debatable law, it should be | 


submitted to a popular vote. What they would claim 


for woman franchise, they would claim also for the entire 


Reform Bill as well as for Home Rule and Welsh 
Disestablishment. But the attitude of our Liberal 
Press and statesmen has been one of consistent and even 
vehement repudiation of the principle and practice of 
the Referendum as a violation of Representative Govern- 
ment. Conservative upholders of the Referendum, even 
though genuine suffragists, might conceivably support a 
reference with the ulterior object of securing a valuable 
precedent for a general policy which they approved. 
These Liberal editors are so keen to violate their general 
principle in this particular instance as to risk the danger 
of such a precedent. 

They have stated what they consider a sufficient 
argument for this sudden change of front. Representa- 
tive government to them means the party system pure and 
simple, and Parliament, they hold, has no right to pass 
any measure unless it has been formulated, adopted, and 
carried into law by the party machinery. Now here is 
a proposal which belongs to neither party, and upon 
which neither party will consent to put its stamp. 
Another sort of special stamp, therefore, should be in- 
vented for such a measure, viz., a vote of the people. 
The irrelevance of this reasoning is only equalled by its 
disregard of the facts of the case in point. For, granting 
that every law should bear the impress of a Government, 
the party stamp, this formal process would not be lacking 
The “ Westminster Gazette ’’ 
argues that woman suffrage differs from other questions 


for women’s franchise. 


“in that no organised party capable of carrying on the 
government of the country has made, or can make, itself 
responsible for the form, the fortune, or the results of 
these proposals.’’ But this is exactly what Mr. Asquith 
has announced that his Government are prepared to do, 
providing the House of Commons invites them to do so 
by passing an amendment extending the franchise to 
women. If the amendment is carried, the Government 
will make themselves responsible for its form, fortune, and 
results as an integral part of the measure. In announc- 
ing this decision the Prime Minister appears to us to take 
a sounder and a more genuinely liberal view of the 
constitutional duties of a government than the editors 
of the “ Westminster Gazette ’’ and the “ Daily Chron- 
icle.”’ In form the servants of the Crown, in spirit the 
Ministers are servants of Parliament, and, when the will 
of Parliament finds distinct expression, they are bound 
to execute it. In regard to amendments moved by 
private members to Government Bills, this has always 
been the course adopted. It has always been open to 
Ministers to announce beforehand that they could not 
accept or adopt a particular amendment, and that its 


passage would be taken as a vote of censure. But when 


| this course is not taken, the proposal, though not accept- 





able to all members of the Government, has always been 
adopted and defended as an integral part of the Bill. 
It is a novel and a most illiberal doctrine to maintain 
that a Government may not take the sense of the House 
on a matter where the division of opinion does not run 
on party lines. 

But the zeal of our editors would carry them further 
than this denial to the House of an amending power. 
They would preclude all legislation initiated by private 
members, unless it happened to command the general 
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assent of Ministers. For they do not confine their 
demand to the case of an amendment to the Govern- 
ment Bill. They would impose the same condition upon 
the proposal of a woman’s franchise in whatever form it 
came before the House. Their contention amounts in 
effect to a plain denial of the legislative function to the 
representatives of the people, except when they vote to 
the crack of the party whip. Now if there were cases 
in which a direct appeal to the electorate were a 
plausible demand, it would be where there was goud 
reason to believe that the coercion of party machinery 
was used to compel members to vote against their private 
judgment or desire. Our editors, however, argue that, 
precisely in those cases where the individual member is 
left free to exercise his judgment, he should be denied 
the right to make that judgment effective for legislation. 

But assuming that it was desirable to have recourse 
to this new instrument of legislation, no subject could 
be more unsuitable for such a reference. For the most 
objectionable form of Referendum is where the matter 
referred has an exclusive or a predominant interest for 
one particular section or area of the electorate, as, for 
instance, if a measure solely or particularly affect- 
ing Wales or London is referred to a poll of the whole 
British electorate. Now, this objection is applicable in 
a still more intense form where, as in the reference of 
woman franchise to our male electorate, the entire body 
of those whose interests are primarily affected is 
excluded from the reference. To preserve even the 
semblance of justice, it would be necessary to include 
women in the voting body on this reference. To deny 
But to admit them 


would be in effect to prejudge the issue and to beg the 


this would be a manifest injustice. 
question. For the admission of their competency to 
vote upon this issue involves a general admission of 
political capacity. The actual referendum proposed by 
the Liberal editors is, however, to the existing male 
electorate. Upon the equity of that proposal, we need 
only cite the words of Mr. Asquith in reply to the anti- 
suffrage deputation which first urged this particular 
method of evading the will of the House of Commons. 
‘A verdict given by men alone would be resented as 
in the highest degree misleading and unsatisfactory.’’ 
‘*You would not allay agitation. I am not sure you 
would not inflame and accentuate it, and render it more 
embittered.”’ 

But the crowning vice of the proposal is its 
disingenuousness. Our editors argue that the pledge to 
leave the decision to the House means leaving it to the 
House to decide whether they will decide themselves 
or will hand over the decision to the electorate. But 
that this is not the case is quite evident from the forms 
in which that pledge has been given and repeated. In 
addressing the deputation to which he made his 
announcement of the Franchise Bill (November 7th), 
Mr. Asquith said that, though he was personally opposed 
to including women, “any Bill introduced would be 
introduced in such a form that it would be open to the 
Hleuse of Commons, if it pleased, to make that extension 


and amendment to it.’ Again, speaking ten days 


later to the suffragist deputation, he reaffirmed this | 


position. “ We leave it to the House, and in whatever 








form the House chooses to mould the qualification, to 
that form we will give the facilities promised.” ‘“‘ The 
Government, as a Government, is prepared to leave the 
matter to the House of Commons.” Can any man 
seriously suggest that when Mr. Asquith made these 
statements he intended to imply that it would be open 
to the House of Commons to shift its responsibility on 
to another body, expressly devising a novel instrument 
for the purpose of doing so? It is absolutely certain that 
Mr. Asquith contemplated no such thing, and that 
nobody in his audience or elsewhere imputed to him any 
Did the “ Daily Chronicle” or the 
“‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ so interpret the pledge when it 


such intention. 


was given? Not at all. This device only occurred later 
on, when it appeared that the known disagreement about 
the measure in the Cabinet and in the party might 
No thoughtful Liberal, whether 
favorable or adverse to woman suffrage, can view this 
suggested evasion with any other feelings than those of 
surprise and suspicion. It is unconstitutional, and it is 
not consistent either with the general principles and 
attitude of Liberalism or with the Prime Minister’s 
application of them to woman suffrage. 


cause embarrassment. 





THE PERSONALITY OF SIR EDWARD GREY. 


GreaT Britain is perhaps the one great country which 
still chooses its statesmen by character and tradition 
rather than by achievement. When it has to deal with 
a man of genius from the non-governing classes, it permits 
him to scale the height, but neither aids him on the 
It will 
take up an adventurer like Disraeli, or a client of the 
great patrician houses like Burke. But it will open both 
arms to the aristocrat of worth, and if it accepts from 


march nor welcomes him when he attains it. 


him the highest accomplishments and the most exacting 
toil, it requires neither at his hands. The result is that 
men like Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey owe half 
their eminence to themselves and half to our pre-disposed 
readiness to receive them. That fact, in itself, is a great 
fortification of natural talent and fitness for public 
life. A personality like Sir Edward Grey has the prize 
ready and waiting for him almost before he has trained 
himself for the race. Let him master the arts of clear 
utterance and exposition; let him enter the party 
system by the front gate that stands hospitably ajar 
for the Families, and engage the hopes of its supporters, 
and one door after another will be open to him, as to the 
chosen prince in the enchanted halls of fairyland. What 
apprenticeship was required of the Foreign Secretary! 
Laborious study, prolonged travel, years of official 
drudgery, the murderous struggle in which the artist 
or the great business manager exhausts himself by 
the time that middle life is reached? Not at all. 
Sir Edward Grey has been asked to be himself; to 
apply his mind to the intricacies of European politics 
and relate to us, or withhold from us, the result. 
The mind is an admirable one in its way; the 


character is more admirable still. But neither is 


of the stuff on which England grew great in the eyes of 
the strong, and noble in the eyes of the weak. 
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Sir Edward Grey has had a further disadvantage in 
the conduct of our foreign affairs. In these days a 
Foreign Secretary has to do with a world full of change 
and movement. International Socialism, international 
finance, the material unification of the world by science, 
the growth of arbitration, the revival of the East, and 
its rapid infusion with Western ideas, have all arisen 
within his time. These events and tendencies gave a new 
moral purpose to enlightened statesmanship. They 
enabled him to carry on a Liberal tradition, and to enrich 
it with new conceptions of policy, fresh adaptations to 
democracy, which implied no revolutionary change. But 
Sir Edward Grey’s official reporters belonged in the main 
to the class from which he springs. 
for Liberal ideas. ‘‘ What have we to do with 
Liberalism? ’’ said a British Ambassador the other day. 
“A Liberal Government is a mere interlude. 


They cared nothing 


We carry 
on the foreign policy of the country.’’ 

The point of view of such agents as these was at once 
highly material, reactionary, and purely diplomatic. It 
was their pride to deal with Governments, and to ignore 
peoples, discarding all moral relationships between com- 
munities, all right of judgment by one set of rulers as 
te the interior policy of another. Russia’s co-operation 
was useful in Asia and as a complement of the French 
entente ; it was no affair of ours if she crushed Finland, 
and hung and transported her Socialists. Equally 
indifferent to the hierarchic conceptions of the Foreign 


Office, oppose a the 
consular and the diplomatic services, were the facts 


which wide gap between 
that Germany was our best trade customer, that her in- 
tellectual kinship with this country was far closer 
and that the 


advantage of one Liberal nation to cherish a fast 


than that of France, it was to 
ripening Liberal movement in another, as well as to 
avoid a hard embittered rivalry with a proud, self- 
All this 
seemed irrelevant to the diplomatists who, improving on 


reliant race, on its upward swing to Empire. 


Lord Lansdowne’s plan of building up a friendly Europe, 
thought it safer in Imperial interests to divide it, and 
to put England at the head of the anti-German half. 


This, in the main, has been the diplomatic spirit of 
which Sir Edward Grey has been the interpreter. He 
received it from the hands of two or three British 
Ambassadors whose anti-German prejudice was inveterate 
and notorious. His too uncritical adoption of it has left 
us, as Lord Rosebery says, “ embraced in the Continental 
system.’’ But what is that system? Those who 
know Sir Edward Grey know him to be the most loyal of 
It is probable that his entente with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was in no small degree the fruit of 
Mr. George’s gratitude for help rendered at a critical 
moment to the Budget of 1909. But loyalty was not in 
the minds of statesmen trained in the diplomacy of 
assurance and re-assurance. Nor did the aims of the 
Neither Russia’s nor France’s 


men. 


new associates coincide. 
object was ours. France, cautious but grasping in 
pursuit of the prize that Delcassé’s toil had set before 
her, wished for no embroilment with Germany, nor any 
undue stiffening of her normal European relation- 
ships. She wanted Morocco. Still less did Russia dream 











of an anti-German Leaguer. She wanted the rehabilita- 
tion of her tattered character for brute force and 
assimilative craft in the East. Both got their will. 
Both got it through Sir Edward Grey. Both advanced 
to their end by way of broken engagements and torn-up 
treaties. Both made us, an Eastern and Mohammedan 
Power, the accomplice of gross ill-treatment of Eastern 
and Mohammedan peoples. And both, as we now know, 
carried on an underground commerce with Germany. 
Such practice was inveterate on Russia’s part, and not 
Did Sir Edward Grey 
guess it? How much of M. Caillaux’s secret embassy to 


unfamiliar to French politics. 


Berlin was in his mind when he spoke of advances opened 
by French statesmen, and compensations whispered by 
them in German ears, as “ impossible ’’ German demands 
If he knew nothing of the Caillaux 
he was the more deceived; if he knew all, 


on France? 
mission, 
he knew also that he was dragging France back, at the 
imminent risk of war, from the German “ orbit’? which 
she wished, at least temporarily and partially, and by 
means which did small credit to her agents, to enter. The 
dilemma is of grave import to the conception of policy 
which Sir Edward Grey’s old friend and chief has so 
ruthlessly criticised. 


Sir Edward Grey has contributed two definitions of 
the course which he has pursued since he became Foreign 
Secretary. The first was outlined in his speech on 
Morocco of November 27th, 1911, the second in his 
following speech on Persia. Both proclaim or imply 
the eighteenth-century doctrine that the power of this 
country cannot be maintained without Continental 
allies. On the first occasion he said: “The policy 
ideal of 


a balance of power in Europe of which we were not 
to be a part, 


or the ‘splendid isolation ’ 


contemplated 
and from which we were to be 
able to stand aside in the happy position of having no 
obligations and of being able to take advantage of any 
difficulties which arose in Europe from friction between 
the opposing groups. That policy is not a possible one 
now. The single one of the Great Powers which 
attempted to adopt that policy in Europe to-day would 
be felt as a public nuisance.’’ Still more uncompromising 
is Sir Edward Grey’s second assertion of the powerless- 
ness of a free British diplomacy: ‘‘ I cannot imagine a 
more impossible statement of foreign policy comprised 
in one sentence—‘ No allies ; friendly with all and feared 
by all.’ Yet 
the conception of foreign policy dismissed in this 
slighting epigram was that held by most of the successful 
Foreign Ministers of the last century—by Canning, 
Palmerston, Russell, Beaconsfield, Salisbury, and Rose- 
bery himself. 


I say that it is absolutely impossible.”’ 


It might be more or less self-regard- 
ing, more or less tinged by attachment to the cause of 
the smaller nationalities. But it involved us in only 
one European war since Waterloo, and it was sustained 
on a far less costly array of armaments than Sir Edward 
Grey’s Continentalism To that new-old 
monster no sacrifice can be excessive. It devours treaties, 
Like Metternich, Sir Edward 
Grey aims at a “‘ stability ’’ which is never stable, for he 
deals in elements of European life and policy that are 


requires. 


nations, ships, treasure. 
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never at rest. His Imperialism has nothing of 
Disraeli’s heroic punting; it is timidity itself. 
Entrenched in the Franco-Russian camp, and with half- 
a-dozen Armadas at his call, Sir Edward Grey shirks the 
defence of a British trading interest, or lifts a nerveless 
hand to correct the misdeeds of the slightest of the 
Powers, or stops his ears against the siren-voice of 
humanity. Peace is always and consciously his object ; 
but peace in the panoply of war, peace that went to the 
razor-edge of strife for us, a non-British interest, and 
peace subject to a harassing blackmail on the part of the 
associate Powers, whose good-will we must buy over and 
over again. 


It is fair to admit the correctness of the method of 
commending a policy so far out of the line of Liberalism. 
Character is never thrown away; and if Sir Edward’s 
course is mistaken, his personality does something to 
amend it. None of his contemporaries move through the 
jealous, over-critical world of politics, so unpractised in 
its meaner arts. Even Germany has borne witness to 
his steadiness of mind, his faithful reporting of the con- 
versational fencing through which all the really im- 
portant passes in diplomacy are made—a gift in which 
he specially excels—his clearness and uprightness in 
personal intercourse. It is on the intellectual side that 
he fails. His mind, fixed to a narrow range of concepts, 
moves stiffly over the field of world-politics. Personally 
accessible, if cold in manner, and winning regard by 
the unaffected candor and modesty of his character, he 
has never taken the nation into his confidence as German 
and French diplomatists, partly through the Press, 
partly through the pressure of Parliamentary forms, are 
compelled to do. And he has never thought out a policy 
for the British people consonant with representative 
government, with the moral ideals of democracy, and 
with the simple needs of a nation of sea-traders. He 
has thus inflicted a serious injury on his party, for he 
has made men wonder whether peace can be entrusted 
to the care of the regular political parties, or whether 
there is not needed to ensure it a new organisation of 
opinion, such as German Social Democracy, resting on 
an essentially international creed. 


It was an ironical fate which pushed Sir Edward Grey 
into the centre of the disturbance which threatens the 
peace of the world. What had this shy, reserved 
character, this lover of Wordsworth and the solitary life, 
this notable Commoner, whom the House of Commons 
hardly knows, to do with the commotions, the intrigues, 
the whirl of great forces and small ingenious manipula- 
tions of them, of which diplomacy consists? It was not in 
his nature to master or even to understand them. He is 
at once a finer and less practical type of politician than 
the average European diplomatist. Had he relied less 
on the arm of flesh, and more on the arm of the spirit, 
or had he, on the other hand, consistently pursued a purely 
opportunist and avowedly British policy, he might have 
fared better. His error has been to pursue an ideal 
“balance of power” where no true balance could be 
established or maintained. And his intellectual outfit, 


interesting as it is, did not fit him for such a task, | 





There is not an ounce of the “ European’’ in him. His 
qualities and their defects are English, and he is of a 
different stock and generation of aristocrats from that 
which made the Grand Tour. 
the language of the diplomatic man late and with diffi- 
culty; there is an uncertain legend that he once spent 


He learned even 


a penal week-end in Paris, returning with joy from 
the too populous Mount of Pleasure to his native 
streams and hills. All the ground of his really 
formidable accomplishment lies at home. His simplicity 
of mind and clearness of speech, his grave airs of the 
Front Bench and the Cabinet, his temperate vocabulary, 


his appeal to the instincts and mental associations of the 


class from which he springs, and the opinion that 
takes its cue from that ancient fount of statesmanship, 
are finely and naturally insular. There, indeed, lies 
one of the reasons why his Foreign Secretaryship is so apt 
to be dangerous to his country. How can a politician who 
is neither a traveller nor a scholar, nor a highly-trained 
official, nor an imaginative or intuitive genius, nor 
enriched with that broad, equal, and firm judgment of 
men and affairs which is the highest common sense, be 
fit to cope with the perverse and subtle intelligences that 
are his rivals? 


Sir Edward Grey’s true course was surely to sit 
loose to the European situation, to avoid ‘‘the Continental 
system,’’ to keep the country at least as free as Lord 
Lansdowne’s engagements left it, to study sympatheti- 
cally, if coolly, the rise of the great German Power, to 
watch its brilliant ‘‘ orbit,’’? but not to allow himself, or 
the specialist minds that surround a Foreign Secretary, 
to see nothing else. He denies an anti-German prepos- 
session. But how many chances of appeasement has he 
missed! He might have opened a path to the Bagdad 
railway. He might have seized the chance which opened 
when King Edward died, and a more cordial relationship 
was established between the two Royal houses. He 
and his school—if he has a school—still raise the 
flag of continuity in foreign policy. But he has 
destroyed continuity. The point of his last speech 
on German relations which he most labored, and 
to whose effect on opinion he attached most importance, 
was, as I have said, that in which he singled out 
for express repudiation Lord Salisbury’s policy of 
free detachment from specific European combina- 
tions. For the entire range of Gladstonian ideas he has 
reserved a still more complete disavowal of spirit 
and deed. He is equally remote from Canning and from 
Cobden. The logic of his position allows him to 
turn neither to the right, where purely British interests 
reside, nor to the left, where lies our traditional feeling 
for the weak and the oppressed. He has left the Empire 
fixed to the Continental system. He has conducted it 
to that fatal anchorage with the same unconscious com- 
plaisance as if he had led it to a haven of peace. It is 
a tribute to his personality that he has brought it so far 
with only a concealed rift in the Cabinet ; but so upright 
and single-minded a man can have no joy in averting 
disaster from his own head only for it to fall the more 
heavily on his party and on his country. 

H. W. M, 
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Life and Letters. 


THE NEW WIFE. 

No one can feel surprise that a protest against the term 
“obey ” should be an incident of a “ Suffragist ” wedding 
ceremony. The more usual attitude towards this 
evidently outworn formula is one of humorous levity. 
Nobody imagines that the bride really feels an obliga- 
tion to “ obey ’’ the man she marries, or that she intends 
to do so; why, then, make a fuss about a verbal pro- 
fession which is deceiving nobody? To this light atti- 
tude, however, we cannot assent. Those who desire that 
the “solemnity ’”’ of the marriage rite shail retain the 
deeper meaning of that term, ought to insist upon a due 
conformity between the form and the spirit of the 
ceremony. Not only in this, but in other important 
respects, the marriage service of the Church of England 
notoriously fails to rise to the higher spiritual concep- 
tion of the marital relation. It expresses with brutal 
frankness the remnants of that curious compromise 
which from the earliest beginnings of the Christian 
Church showed itself between the spirit of asceticism and 
the demands of humanity. Indeed, though indirectly 
Christianity has done much to raise the dignity and 
influence of woman by the high valuation it has given 
to the softer and more distinctively feminine virtues such 
as pity, mercy, and charity, the Church has never 
wholly abandoned that attitude of suspicion and dis- 
paragement of woman as an inferior type of human 
nature which finds such open expression in the writings 
of many of the Fathers. 

Along with this recognition of woman as a temp- 
tation to man, and of marriage as a definitely lower 
mode of life, in which the claims of the world and the 
flesh made perilous encroachments on the spirit, lay a 
profound sense of the necessity of the subjection of a 
wife to her husband. The particular stumbling-block 
in the marriage service is indeed a trifling grievance 
when compared with the perpetual affront put upon 
women by compelling them to keep their heads covered 
in church in express token of their subjection. “ For a 
man indeed ought not to cover his head, forasmuch as 
he is the image and glory of God; but the woman is 
the glory of the man.’’ And, again, “ the head of every 
man is Christ, and the head of the woman is the man.’’ 

In the discussion which from time to time arises on 
the substance of the marital relation, we notice two con- 
flicting tendencies of feeling and opinion. One is the 
denial that any real conflict of will or authority arises 
in any ‘‘ well-regulated ’’ family. between the husband 
and the wife. To each is accorded by tacit mutual 
consent, or by established usage, the ‘‘ say ’”’ in his or 
her department of affairs, and where some disagreement 
arises in a neutral or overlapping zone, it is amicably 
settled by mutual concession or voluntary submission. 
The other view is that headship is essential to the good 
order of a family, as of any other important administra- 
tive institution: in cases where a decision must be made 
on a matter where husband and wife differ, there must 
be a final authority, and in nine cases out of ten that 
authority must and ought to be the man. Now, the 
former of these views is evidently that which we should 
like to see prevail, and should like to think represented 
the normal family life of to-day. There ought to be no 
conflict of authority or will within the family. 
Substantial unity of thought and of feeling should be 
secured by the closest bonds of affection, common 
interests, and experience. Such authority as exists for 
the determination of certain lines of conduct, whether 
marital or parental, should be based upon admitted 
superiority of capacity or knowledge, to which cheerful 
submission would be accorded. Property and its enjoy- 
ment, the chief source of conflict in the outside world, 
should serve to unite the members of the family, utilised 
by each according to his needs. So conceived, the family 


would represent the triumph of the higher principles of 
voluntarism and communism which have so far failed to 











establish themselves as sufficient principles of cohesion 
in the larger social groupings. 

But can it truthfully be maintained that the normal 
family, we will not say attains, but even approaches, this 


ideal harmony of relations? There is, no doubt, a 
tendency towards the maintenance of some amicable 
division of authority between husband and wife, based 
upon evident convenience. Almost of necessity most 
decisions relating to the care of young children, or the 
minor arrangements of the household, devolve upon the 
wife, while certain important determinations, as, for 
instance, in regard to place of residence and large 
charges of expenditure, vest in the husband. So long as 
the pecuniary support of the wife and children depends 
upon the earned income of the man, his final authority 
in many matters of prime domestic importance is in- 
evitable. The actual economic inequality of the sexes, 
especially in married life, entails this much obedience on 
the part of the wife in the vast majority of families. 
This pecuniary authority, legitimate within its limits, is 
liable to grave abuse. The power of the purse is incom- 
parably more potent than the marriage service or the 
Pauline teaching to secure the obedience of the wife 
within the home. We are well aware that this power is 
in many cases overridden by strength of will or character 
in the wife, and that a practical equality in the use of 
the family income is willingly conceded by better 
qualities of men. But the amiable opinion that the 
real headship of the family goes to the one best 
fitted to exercise it, is ill-warranted. A cunning wife 
may undermine the superior economic position of her 
spouse, and get her way; a termagant may work 
her will upon a weaker-natured husband; a reckless 
woman may seize her chance and commit her man. 

But in the great majority of cases the husband’s 
control of the purse imposes or evokes an excessive and 
injurious amount of submission. The lowest modes of 
this submission are doubtless more determined by the 
general advantage which the man usually possesses, 
superior physical strength. But that the deepest under- 
lying current of that spirit of feminine revolt, which 
marks our age, is due to resentment at the injustice of 
a male dominion resting on these two material foundations 
of physical and financial force, nobody can doubt. The 
sources of the real subjection of women lie here. How 
far the formal attainment of political equality can sap 
these sources remains a matter for experience to decide. 
But it is idle to suppose that, amid the vital 
changes taking place in all other social institutions, 
the marital relations and the family can remain 
immovable. As woman goes out more freely into 
the world in her capacity of citizen and 
worker, she can no longer rest contented with the 
existing economic and social structure of family life. 
Her place in the family, by virtue both of her maternal 
capacity and her home-making arts, is more central than 
her husband’s, and in both these capacities reasonable 
authority belongs to her. A legal and a customary 
view of marriage, which fails properly to recognise these 
claims, will continue to arouse a growing volume of dis- 
satisfaction among women both of the upper and the 
working classes. 

This movement, in our judgment, is destined in 
the first instance to modify our existing marriage 
laws. The sophistry of those who defend a virtual 
indissolubility of marriage by talk of the schooling 
in temper and in mutual adaptation it affords, 
ignores the most salient moral facts of the situa- 
tion. <A contract, substantially unequal in its real 
bearings, and incapable save in extreme cases, and then 
only for the upper few, of “ relief ’’ when its purpose is 
not fulfilled, will more and more be considered detri- 
mental to the interests of society. And its worst flaw 
will be recognised to consist in its tendency to nourish 
the despotic feeling which in some degree remains instinc- 
tive in every human heart. So long as the seeds of 
despotism are cherished in the closer circle of the family, 
and are nourished in the structure of the business, how 
can men become spiritually fitted for true civic equality 
and social comradeship? Democracy in political life 
will be found inconsistent with the present legal and 
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financial structure of marriage. Whatever risks timid 
thinkers may find in the demands of reform, some at 
least of these risks will be incurred, not merely in the 
interests of sex equality, but in the still higher interests 
of human progress. 





“THE SOLDIER’S BIBLE.”’ 

CarryinG a little bag of money, and mounted on a 
Spanish horse, he set off from Gascony to ride across the 
Alps to the Italian wars. He was about twenty-two, 
and in his greener years had already served as an archer 
in the Duke of Lorraine’s company. But inflamed by 
the report of the noble feats of arms every day performed 
in Italy, he was possessed with a longing desire to visit 
that country. So Blaise de Monluc tells us in the opening 
chapter of his “ Commentaries,’’ now for the first time 
re-issued by Mr. A. W. Evans (Herbert & Daniel) in the 
grand English version of Charles Cotton, wherein, as the 
old title-page sets forth, are described all the combats, 
encounters, skirmishes, battles, sieges, assaults, 
scaladoes, the taking and surprises of towns and 
fortresses, as also the defences of the assaulted and 
besieged, with several other signal and remarkable feats 
of war. No wonder Henry IV. of France called it the 
soldier’s Bible. 

That was an age of war, and Italy was the scene, 
already becoming “a sepulchre to a world of brave and 
valiant French.’’ For it was just the time when the 
Emperor Charles V. had said, “I and my brother 
Francis have one and the same desire, namely Milan.”’ 
And the cause of all this strife and death was, under 
God, the thirst for glory in those two rulers. As Monluc 
says :— 

. “God Almighty raised up these two great Princes, sworn 
enemies to one another, and emulous of one another’s greatness, 
an emulation that has cost the lives of two hundred thousand 
persons, and brought a million of families to utter ruin; when 
after all neither the one nor the other obtained any other ad- 
vantage by the dispute than the bare repentance of having been 
the causes of so many miseries, and of the effusion of so much 
blood.” 

_ For such scenes of conflict one might have supposed 
this man expressly made. Looking back in old age 
upon a fighting service of fifty-two years, he could say 
with apparent truth, “ At such kind of banquets, my 
body, methought, did not weigh an ounce, and I fancied 
that I did not touch the ground.’’ He was a Gascon, 
by race choleric, adventurous, and delighting in strife. 
“We Gascons,’”’ he boasted, “ are better provided with 
the three chief military qualities of vigilance, prompti- 
tude, and valor, than any other people of France, or 
perhaps of Europe.’’ By the end of his life he was 
covered with wounds, maimed in almost every limb, his 
face so smashed by an arquebus shot that he wore a 
mask perpetually. “T shall not carry all my bones and 
blood along with me into Paradise,’ he said. His 
generals addressed him as “ Thou mad devil.’’ He was 
always clamoring for the fight. Once, against the advice 
of older officers, he persuaded Francis himself to strike, 
and his victory of Cerisolles was the result, laying Italy 
open for the French advance, if the King had but 
dared. ‘A man who fears to die,’’ he writes, “ ought 
never to go to the wars.’’ For all cowards, especially 
for noisy cowards, he had the contempt and abhorrence 
natural to brave men and women. “ There are a sort 
of men,’’ he writes, “who bustle up and down, call, 
command, and keep a great clutter, and in the meantime 
for one step they advance, retire two paces backwards.”’ 

‘The nature of all women,” he says in another place, “‘ is 
such that they hate all poltroons, let them be never so proper 
men, or never so handsomely dressed, and love the bold and 
courageous, let them be never so slovenly or deformed. They 
participate of your shame, and although they may pretend to 
be glad of your return, they wish in their hearts you had been 
smothered or carried away by a cannon shot.” 

Life in those days was everywhere pretty cheap, and 
to Monluc it seemed cheaper than to most. In old-age 
he thought himself exceedingly happy in that God had 
given him leisure to think of the sins he had committed, 
“or rather that the necessity of war has enforced me to 
commit.’’ But among those sins the taking of life did 
not give him much anxiety. “The necessity of war,” 





he had just before explained, “forces us in despite of 
our own inclinations to commit a thousand mischiefs, 
and to make no more account of the lives of men than of 
a chicken.’’ Certainly, he himself took no more account, 
He tells us he was not naturally addicted to mischief, 
but that, none the less, his hand was ever as prompt as 
his tongue, and it was but a word and a blow. 

“I could have wished, could I have persuaded myself to 
it, never to have worn a sword by my side; but my nature 
was quite otherwise, which made me carry for my device Deo 
Duce, Ferro Comite.” 

“God for guide, sword at side:” it seems a good 
motto for a fearless soldier who fought through half the 
sixteenth century. As a gallant swordsman, he detested 
the introduction of fire-arms. His first company was 
armed with cross-bows, but, unhappily for courageous 
men, the arquebus was introduced, giving all cowards 
an equal chance with the brave :— 

““ Would to heaven,” he writes, “ that this accursed engine 
had never been invented! I had not then received these 
wounds which I now languish under, neither had so many 
valiant men been slain, for the most part by the most pitiful 
fellows and the greatest cowards; poltroons that had not dared 
to look these men in the face at hand, which at distance they 
laid dead with their confounded bullets; but it was the devil’s 
invention to make us murder one another.” 


? 


We must remember that in those days even fire-arms were 
used at very close quarters. A common range for the 
arquebus appears to have been from one to five pikes’ 
length, and a pike was about eight feet long. What 
would Monluc have said to the modern rifle, sighted up 
to nearly two miles, and giving a “ danger zone’’ that 
begins at six or seven hundred yards? 

We will not here dwell upon the shameful side of 
his indifference to life. Unhappily, when the Huguenot 
and civil wars in France broke out, he was given a 
command in the royalist cause, and took a vow of 
cruelty against all cankered and inveterate rascals, as 
he called the opposition forces. He fulfilled that vow 
abundantly, slaughtering men and women, and execut- 
ing all who fell under suspicion with such cruelty that the 
two hangmen who always accompanied him were known 
as his lackeys. We will quote only one vivid scene: 
Four “rebels’’ had been arrested for speaking slight- 
ingly of the king; whereupon they were brought into a 
churchyard, where a broken cross was lying, and Monluc 
addressed the leader of them thus :— 

““©O, thou confounded rogue! dost thou defile thy wicked 
tongue against the Majesty of thy King and Sovereign?’ To 
which he replied, ‘ Ah, sir, have mercy upon a poor sinner.’ 
At which, more enraged than before, I said to him, ‘ Thou un- 
gracious rascal, wouldst thou have me to have mercy upon thee 
who hadst no reverence nor respect for thy King?’ and with 
that pushed him rudely to the ground, so that his neck fell 
exactly upon the piece of the cross, crying to the hangman, 
‘ Strike, villain !’ which he did, and so nimbly that my word and 
the blow were the one the soon as the other, which fetched off 
his head, and moreover about another half foot of the cross. 
The other two I caused to be hanged upon an elm that was close 
by, and being the Deacon was but eighteen years old, I would 
not put him to death, as also that he might carry the news to 
his brethren; but caused him, nevertheless, to be so well 
whipped by the hangman that he died within ten or twelve days 
after.” 

Let us turn back from such scenes to the glorious 
days when he commanded the defence of Siena during 
a prolonged siege that killed the last mouse and reduced 
the garrison to a few ounces of bread a day. Overcome 
with extreme sickness, he was himself carried about in 
a chair, muffled up in furs. But perceiving that the 
inhabitants, and especially the women, were thus ren- 
dered apprehensive of their fate if he should die, he 
called for a pair of crimson velvet breeches, laid over 
with gold lace, very finely cut, for they were made at 
a time when he was forsooth in love. He put on a 
doublet of the same, and a shirt of crimson silk and gold 
twist ; then a buff collar, over which he put his arms, 
very finely gilt. He was at that time wearing grey and 
white, in honor of a fair lady to whom he was a servant 
when he had leisure. So he put on a hat of grey silk, 
with a great silver hat band, and a plume of heron’s 
feathers set with silver spangles. He also put on @ 
short cassock of grey velvet, garnished with little plates 
of silver at two fingers’ distance from one another, and 
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lined with cloth of silver, all open between the plates. 
Then he rubbed his face with Greek wine till he brought a 
little color into his cheeks, and drank a small draught, 
with a little bit of bread. He then looked at himself in 
the glass, strutted about before his officers, though he 
had not the strength to kill a chicken, and rode through 
the town, to the great comfort of all beholders. 

Is not this a man after D’ Artagnan’s own heart—a 
man of infinite resource, gaiety, and, before all, of 
imperturbable courage? One might have thought that 
here, if ever, was a happy, an even too light-hearted, 
warrior who had never known fear. Far other was the 
truth. There is nothing so deceptive in outward appear- 
ance as either courage or its opposite. “If you were 
as afraid as I am,” said the officer when they laughed 
at him for showing fear in the Crimea; “if you were as 
afraid as I am, you would all have run away long ago.”’ 
Thus is a kind of finer courage born on fear. But 
under the most dashing face of bravery, what inward 
terror may lurk! Hear what this very type of reckless 
hardihood himself confesses :— 

** Many times I can say with truth that upon sight of the 
enemy I have found myself so possessed with fear that I felt 
my heart beat and my limbs tremble. (Let us not make our- 
selves braver than we are; for every man upon earth appre- 
hends death when he sees it before his eyes).”’ 

We believe it is always so, and the finer the nature, the 
greater is the stress of effort often needed to overcome 
the sensation or appearance of cowardice. “It.is fear 
I stand most in fear of,’’ wrote Montaigne, the contem- 
porary and Gascon compatriot of Monluc; “for in 
sharpness it surmounteth all other accidents.’’ Mon- 
taigne had been a soldier also, and knew what he was 
speaking of. All soldiers who have stood under fire, or 
seen the enemy’s cavalry gleaming down upon them in 
the charge—all know. Monluc himself overcame fear 
by prayer, after which he felt his spirits and strength 
return, while a heat crept over his heart and members. 
By one means or another every brave man struggles to 
overcome it, but because the struggle costs much he is not 
on that account less brave. For in common life, as on 
the field, it is fear we stand most in fear of. 





THE LANGUAGE OF BIRDS. 


A LITTLE snow-storm of birds is falling on the stubble 
from surrounding hedges. The bright wings of finches 
flicker as they pass through the air, then the brown earth 
swallows them like a sponge, the keenest eye only 
seeing occasionally a moving brown breast against the 
brown soil. But with simultaneous impulse the 
whole cloud flies up again with thunder-roll of tiny 
wings, and the bright things of air hasten back to their 
trees. We could not hear the word of warning that 
started the host from the ground, but it is scarcely to be 
doubted that one was spoken. The birds as they stream 
back to their points of watch infallibly sort themselves 
by species. One ash is loaded with chaffinches, another 
tree has nothing but greenfinches, along another part of 
the hedge we see flashing the white rumps of the foreign 
bramblings. The last are very probably assembled by 
means of that white flag seen and followed. One 
company of birds goes further, and flies more slowly than 
the others. It eomes in a loose string with jerking flight, 
the loop of the finches a little caricatured. The first 
bird has golden head and shoulders, and resembles a 
heavy-headed guilder’s paint-brush flung dartwise. It 
utters the call of the yellowhammer tribe, and is 
followed by the other golden darts. 

Much has been written about the song of birds. In 
America, if not here, they have books in which the song 
of each species is recorded in musical notation, so that 
the reader can whistle them as he goes, and in our own 
miscellaneous books the only oral means of identification 
given is that of the song. It is almost as though all our 
literature were to be swept away except the scores of 
our operas. We should get but a poor idea of the 
capacity for intercourse of the human species, and those 
who have studied only the songs and not the call-notes 
of birds are apt to lose a good deal of their interesting 








identity. Some say that the “fact’’ that the lower 
animals have no conventional language proves that they 
have no feelings, as feelings are conceived by us. Yet 
the moment when man’s feelings most surprise him is 
the one when he is most likely to throw over the con- 
ventional order of speech and revert to something like 
the call-note. The call-note may precede speech of a 
higher order, as though primitive man should indicate 
danger with a cry like that of the thing dreaded, and 
in subsequent arm-chairs should change the instinctive 
“wouf’’ into the calmly written “wolf.’’ Meanwhile, 
the call-note 7s speech. : 

It is impossible for us to form an idea of what is 
the minimum number of words necessary to enable a 
bird to conduct its life. It does not need separate words 
for turnip, caterpillar, flies, and so on, but only one for 
the comprehensive idea “food.’’ Another word to fit 
the general concept ‘‘ danger’’ is enough to signify a 
hundred different kinds of danger. Mr. Burrows says 
most of our birds have the ‘‘ three notes expressive of 
love, alarm, and fellowship.’’ The first, we suppose, is 
in its barest form the fellowship cry endowed, as anyone 
with faith may hear, with a special tenderness for its 
special occasion. A modification, perhaps better marked 
than that which converts one word into another in 
Chinese, converts the flock cry of “ Friends’’ into the 
home word, “ Darling.’’ ‘“ Darling! ’’ says the amorous 
greenfinch, entirely after the manner of Mr. Punch’s 
human lover. ‘‘ Yes, darling?’’ she replies, and he, 
‘‘ Nothing, darling. Only darling, darling.’’ For the 
love-note as opposed to the song is used by both cock and 
hen. 

We are not with Mr. Burrows in confining the words 
of birds to only three, though, so far as our ears can 
prove, the three named by him comprise the whole 
vocabulary of many birds. The birds that go in flocks 
are, as a rule, most economical in their official language. 
Theirs is, whether for the whole year or for part of it 
only, a military life, and the soldier is a man of few 
words. Yet no one can have failed to notice intense 
moments of exception. At bed-time, every starling in 
the flock, when it has settled in the hazel wood, is 
chattering apparently at the top of its voice. There is 
a perfect babel of sound, as at a human “ reception.’’ 
It is not song, though a little like song in the case of the 
starling. It is sheer reaction from military silence on 
the part of a talkative race. A whistle from some one 
who seems like the leader quietens everyone at once, 
and the army is ready for another evolution in the air, 
or drops off to sleep with at least as much orderliness 
as a human dormitory at the call of “ Lights out.” The 
town sparrows in their bare trees are equally vociferous, 
though less regulated by authority ; the rooks, with quite 
a noble vocabulary.and polity, are almost a case apart, 
and there are many other gregarious birds presenting 
their special chatter problem. 

If most. birds model their love-talk on their fellow- 
ship call, it would seem that the melancholy blackbird 
talks love in the dolorous terms of danger. We know 
the ‘‘ weech-a-weech-a-weech ’’ of the frightened black- 
bird. It may be pure egoistic fright, though it serves 
the useful end of putting not only every blackbird but 
every other creature on guard. We know, too, the 
‘‘tut-tut ’’ of incipient alarm. That is the note that 
the bird uses when making love. His every action, too, 
at that time implies more than trepidation. He seems 
to bemoan the bow and spear to which he is about to fall, 
and the net whose toils are being woven round him, and 
when the cares of connubiality have fallen upon him, 
the male blackbird’s song is the acme of artistic 
melancholy. But he presents us at the head of many 
birds with another note distinct both from fellowship and 
danger. It is the mob-note, which the presence of any 
owl, weasel, or cat in the shrubbery is safe to call forth. 
The chaffinch, great tit, and several others will join and 
show that they, too, have a name for an enemy to be 
mobbed as well as for an enemy to be shunned. 

The naturalist would do well to learn the calls of 
birds, not only so as to know them, but to reproduce 
them. The songs are often attempted, as by Mr. 
Whiteing’s very typical Low Covey, a slum artist, whose 
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business it may well have been to capture chaffinches by 
that method. The call, which at first thought may seem 
easier of accomplishment than the song, is really more 
difficult, and naturally so. It is easier to sing a French 
song to satisfaction than to pass one’s self off as a 
Frenchman by speech. We can sing even to a 
nightingale and make him think that he is being 
challenged by a legitimate rival, but we do not know the 
word of scorn he utters when he finds out the deception, 
nor do we even know his call-note as a preliminary to 
deceiving him, out of singing hours. 

It is an indispensable part of the wildfowler’s equip- 
ment to be able to imitate the call of ducks and geese 
(all notoriously songless). Some of the niceties and 
difficulties of the art are well shown in the new ‘‘ Com- 
plete Wildfowler ’’ of Mr. Stanley Duncan and Mr. Guy 
Thorne (Grant Richards). The finer arts of calling 
birds, they say, have not been much studied in England, 
so that out of the very small proportion of shore-gunners 
that practise it at all, not ten per cent. can be deemed 
perfect. A little of the nicety demanded can be 
gathered from a quotation :-— 

The shore birds are “ talking.” Talk with them and you 
are perfect. Hark! ‘* Kurr-kurr!” then a high-pitched short 
pipe and a quickly followed rattle of short whistles, and along 
the shore approach in the gloaming a small flock of curlews, 
flying at twice their normal speed. The expert shore-gunner 
has heard them, and on the air is piped a thrilling half-drawn 
curlew call. The birds hesitate: now is the time. With all 
his knowledge of curlew talk, the gunner then pours out a 
volume of quickly whistled loud and low alternating notes. In 
this way a fiock of curlews is by the caller represented ag calling 
to the flock on the wing, which, with an unhesitatinz sweep, 
swings in the shooter’s direction. The reverse would have been 
the case had the shooter weirdly whistled the long-drawn alarm 
Yn eeeemeeans ”; every bird would have tossed itself and 

ed. 

We should have written ‘‘curlew’’ instead of 
“‘ curlews.’’ Our prejudice seems to be out of date, for 
the authors are most accurate in the other details of 
their craft, and claim to be punctilious in their nomen- 
clature. They would not permit the wildfowler to speak 
even of larks flying in anything but ‘‘ an exaltation.” 

Whence and why is the power of ventriloquy that 
many birds possess? The meadow-pipit or the corn- 
crake can sit in one place and make its voice seem to 
come from many alternate spots. It may be a trick 
impressed by the ages as a means for bewildering one’s 
enemies, for comrade call and danger call seem, to our 
blunt ears at any rate, to be the same in these species. 
The corncrake must be of an artistically playful dis- 
position, for he calls like that, now near, now far, when 
he is undowbtedlv calling his mate. What an interesting 
game of hide-and-seek in the long meadow grass! We 
cannot achieve such vocal deception in our own games of 
hide-and-seek, though we often try. But then the corn- 
crake’s life is one long practice of the game. He is a bird 
of shadows like the nightingale, and the nightingale, like 
him, has the trick of singing to his mate in the same 
ventriloquial way. Organs that are capable of so much 
must be capable of many gradations of tone not readily 
perceptible to human ears. 





Short Studies. 


THE VOICE OF ——! 


Tue proprietor of “ The Paradise ’’ had said freely that 
she would “ knock them.”’ Broad, full-colored, and with 
the clear swimming eye of an imaginative man, he was 
trusted when he spoke thus of his new “turns.’’ There 
_ the feeling that he had once more discovered a good 
thing. 

And on the afternoon of the new star’s dress 
rehearsal it was noticed that he came down to watch 
her, smoking his cigar calmly in the front row of the 
stalls. When she had finished and withdrawn, the chef 
d’orchestre, folding up his score, felt something tickling 
his ear. 

“ Bensoni, this is hot goods! ”’ 








Turning that dim, lined face of his, whose moustache 
was always coming out of wax, Signor Bensoni answered : 
“A bit of all right, Boss! ’’ 

“Tf they hug her real big to-night, send round to 
my room.”’ : 

“T will.”’ 

Evening came, and under the gilt-starred dome the 
house was packed. Rows and rows of serious seekers for 
amusement; and all the customary crowd of those who 
“drop in ’’—old clients with hair and without hair, in 
evening clothes, or straight from their offices or race- 
course; bare-necked ladies sitting, ladies who never sat, 
but under large hats stood locking into the distance, 
or moved with alacrity in no particular direction, and 
halted swiftly with a gentle humming ; lounging and high- 
collared youths, furtively or boldly staring, and uncon- 
sciously tightening their lips; distinguished goatee- 
bearded foreigners wandering without rest. And always 
round the doorways the big men in their long, closely- 
buttoned coats. 

The little Peruvian bears had danced. The Volpo 
troupe in claret-colored tights had gone once more with- 
out mishap through their hair-breadth tumbles. The 
Mulligatawny quartette had contributed their “ un- 
paralleled plate spray.’’ ‘“ Donks, the human ass,’’ had 
brayed. Signor Bensoni had conducted to its close his 
“ Pot-pourriture’’ which afforded so many men an 
opportunity to stretch their legs. Arsenico had swallowed 
many things with conspicuous impunity. ‘Great and 
Small Scratch’’ had scratched. “Fraulein Tizi—the 
charming female vocalist’’ had suddenly removed his 
stays. There had been no minute dull; yet over the 
whole performance had hung that advent of the new 
star, that sense of waiting for a greater moment. 

She came at last—in black and her own whiteness, 
“ La Bellissima,’’ straight from Brazil; tall, with raven- 
dark hair, and her beautiful face as pale as ivory. Tran- 
quilly smiling with eyes only, she seemed to draw the 
gaze of all into those dark wells of dancing life; and 
holding out her arms, that seemed fairer and rounder 
than the arms of women, she said: “ Ladies, and gentle- 
men, I will dance for you de latest Gollywog Brazilian 
caterpillar crawl.’’ 

Then, in limelight streaming down on her from the 
centre of the gallery, she moved back to the corner of 
the stage. Those who were wandering stood still; every 
face craned forward. For, sidelong, with a mouth 
widened till it nearly reached her ears, her legs strad- 
dling, and her stomach writhing, she was moving incom- 
parably across the stage. Her face, twisted on her neck, 
at an alarming angle, was distorted to a strange, inimit- 
able hideousness. She reached the wings, and turned. A 
voice cried out: “Epatant!’’ Her arms, those round 
white arms, seemed yellow and skinny now, her obviously 
slender hips had achieved miraculous importance; each 
movement of her whole frame was attuned to a perfect 
harmony of ugliness. Twice she went thus marvellously 
up and down, in the ever-deepening hush. Then the 
music stopped, the limelight ceased to flow, and she 
stood once more tranquil and upright, beautiful, with her 
smiling eyes. A roar of enthusiasm broke, salvo after 
salvo—clapping, and “ Bravos,” and comments flying 
from mouth to mouth. 

“Rippin’!’’ “ Bizarre—but how bizarre! ’”’ 
the most chic!’ “ Wunderschén! ”’ 

Raising her arms again for silence, she said quite 
simply: ‘Good! I will now, ladies and gentlemen, sing 
you the latest Patagonian Squaw Squall. I sing you 
first, however, few bars of “ Che fard’’ old-fashion, to 
show you my natural tones—so you will see.’’ And in 
a deep, sweet voice began at once: ‘‘ Che fard senz’ 
Euridice ’’; while through the whole house ran a shuffle 
of preparation for the future. Then all was suddenly 
still; for from her lips, remarkably enlarged, was 
issuing a superb cacophony. Like the screeching of 
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parrots, and miauling of tiger cats fighting in a forest, 
it forced attention from even the least musical. 
Before the first verse was ended, the uncontrollable 
applause had drowned her; and she stood, not bowing, 
smiling with her lips now—her pretty lips. Then raising 
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a slender forefinger, she began the second verse. Even | 
more strangely harsh and dissonant, from lips more | 
monstrously disfigured, the great sound came. And, | 
as though in tune with that crescendo, the limelight 
brightened till she seemed all wrapped in flame. Before 
the storm of acclamation burst from the enraptured 
house, a voice coming from the gallery was heard 
suddenly to cry: 

“ Woman! 
faned Beauty! ”’ 

For a single second there was utter silence, then a 
huge, angry: “ Hush! ’’ was hurled up at the speaker ; 
and all eyes turned towards the stage. 

There stood the beautiful creature, 
staring up into the limelight. 
gallery was heard again: 

“The blind applaud you; it is natural. But you 
—Unnatural! Go!’’ She threw her head up, as if 
she had been struck; then with hands flung out, not 
looking back, rushed from the stage. Amidst the babel 
of the thousand cries: ‘“‘ Chuck the brute out! ’’ “ Throw 
him over!’’ ‘* Where’s the Manager?’’ ‘‘ Encore, 
encore! ’’—the manager himself came out from the wings. 
He stood gazing up into the stream of limelight, and 
there was instant silence. 

“ Hullo! up there! Have you got him?”’ 

A voice, far and small, travelled back in answer: 
“Tt’s no one up here, sir! ”’ 

“What? Limes! It was in front of you!”’ A 
second faint small voice came quavering down: “ There’s 
been no one hollerin’ near me, sir.’’ 

“Cut off your light! ’”’ 

Down came the quavering voice: 

“ What? ”’ 

“T ’ave cut off—I’m disconnected.’’ 

“ Look at it!”’ And, pointing towards the brilliant 
ray still showering down on to the stage, whence a faint 
smoke seemed rising, the manager stepped back into the 
wings. 

Then, throughout the house, arose a rustling and a 
scuffing, as of a thousand furtively consulting; and 
through it, of it, continually louder, the whisper: 
“ Fire! ”’ 

And, from every row someone stole out; the women 
in the large hats clustered, and trooped towards the 
doors. In five minutes “The Paradise’’ was empty, 
save of its officials. But of fire there was none. 

Down in the orchestra, standing well away from 
the centre, so that he could see the stream of limelight, 
the manager said: 

“ Electrics! ”’ 

“ Yes, sir.’”’ 

“ Cut off every light.’’ 

“Right, sir.’’ 

With a clicking sound the lights went out; and all 
was black—save for that golden pathway still flowing 
down the darkness. For a moment the manager blinked 
silently at the strange effulgence. Then his scared voice 
rose: “‘ Send for the Boss—look alive! Where’s Limes? ”’ 

Close to his elbow a dark, little, quick-eyed man, 
with his air of professional stupidity, answered in doubt: 
“ Here, sir.’’ 

“ Tt’s up to you, Limes! ”’ 

The little man, wiping his forehead, gazed at the 
stream of goldén light, powdering out to silver at its 
edges. 

“ T’ve took out me limes, and I’m disconnected, and 
this blanky ray goes on. What am I to do? There’s 
nothing up there to cause it. Go an’ see for yourself, 
sir!’? Then passing his hand across his mouth, he blurted 
out: “It’s got to do with that there voice—I shouldn’t 
be surprised. Unnat’ral-like; the voice 0’? ——’’ 

The manager interrupted sharply: “Don’t be a 
d—d ass, Limes! ’’ 

And suddenly, all saw the proprietor passing from 
ne prompt side behind that faint smoke where the ray 
ell. 

“ What’s the theatre dark like this for? Why is it 
empty? What’s happened? ’’ 


Blasphemous creature! You have pro- 


motionless, 
The voice from the 


“T ’ave cut off, 
sir. 





The manager answered. 

“ We’re trying to find out, sir; a madman in the 
gallery whom we couldn’t locate, made a disturbance, 
called the new turn—‘ A Natural’; and now there’s 
some hanky with this lime. It’s been taken out, and it 
goes on like that! ”’ 

“ What cleared the house? ’’ 

The manager pointed at the stage. 

“It looks like smoke,’’ he said ; “ that light’s loose ; 
we can’t get hold of its end anywhere.”’ 

From behind him Signor Bensoni suddenly pushed 
up his dim, scared face. 

“ Boss! ’’ he stammered: “It’s the most bizarre— 
the most bizarre—thing I ever struck—Limes thinks —’’ 

“Yes?’’ The Boss turned and spoke very quickly : 
“What does he think—yes? ”’ 

“ He thinks—the voice wasn’t from the gallery—but 
higher; he thinks—he thinks—it was the voice. of 
voice of a 











A sudden sparkle lit up the boss’s eyes. “ Yes?”’ 
he hissed out; “ yes?” 
“ He thinks it was the voice of Hullo!’’ 


The stream of light had vanished. All was darkness. 

Someone called: “ Up with your lights! ”’ 

As the lights leaped forth, the Boss was seen to 
rush to where the ray had fallen in the centre of the stage. 

“ Bizarre! By gum! Hullo! Up there! ”’ 

No sound, no ray of light, answered that passion- 
ately eager shout. 

The Boss turned: “ Electrics! You infernal idiot! 
Ten to one but you’ve cut my connection, turning up 
the lights like that. The voice of ! Great snakes! 
I’d have given it a thou’ a week! Hullo! 
up there! Hullo!”’ 

But there came no answer from under the gilt- 
starred dome. 





JoHn GALSworRTHY. 


The Drama. 


“CEDIPUS”’ AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Ir will be interesting to learn what fortune attends the 
representation of the “ (idipus Tyrannus ’’ at Covent 
Garden Theatre. Those who witness it will see in Mr. 
Martin Harvey’s (Edipus the noblest and most 
beautiful example of the tragedian’s art which this 
generation can afford. Many will also become acquainted 
with what the Greeks meant by tragedy and tragic irony. 
They can all take an interest in Professor Reinhardt’s 
free adaptation of the Greek theatre to the conventional 
modern stage and auditorium. Finally, they will see one 
of the most wonderful plays ever written. By this I do not 
mean that the “ GEdipus Tyrannus ’’ is the most eloquent 
or the most poetical even of the great classical dramas, 
but that it is the most directly and simply contrived ; and 
that it presents what is and always will be the most 
terrible or the most difficult thing in life—its seeming 
injustice. Some authorities will dispute this. Mr. Shaw, 
I believe, holds that the construction of the play is 
childlike ; that the characters needed for its development, 
such as the Shepherd and the Stranger from Corinth, 
appear with a crude abruptness just at the moment they 
are wanted, like the marionettes in ‘“ Punch.’ I 
doubt whether even a modern audience would feel this 
any more than an Athenian one, accustomed to watch 
the working out of the “unities ’’ of the Greek play. 
The Athenians would think it quite natural for the whole 
people in a small City-State like Thebes to come together 
and unravel the mystery of their own unhappiness and 
that of the Royal house. Sophocles, like Ibsen, is 
accustomed to treat of things long hidden or half-hidden 
in the breast, and then brought out, as in ‘‘ Rosmers- 
holm,”’ in a rush of self-revelation.* Ibsen deals, it is 











*Mr. Walkley appears to find another difficulty. He is per- 
plexed that Cidipus should never have told Jocasta of “ the 
trouble at the cross-roads,’’ or that Jocasta should have said nothing 
to CEdipus about “‘ the child exposed on Kithairon.” But how 
many husbands on the stage or off it tell their wives about the 
“ trouble at the cross-roads ” ? 
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true, with the events of the human soul, while the Greek 
dramatist is more concerned with the doings of the Over- 
men of Olympus, and their reaction on mortal destiny. 
But great literature is all of a piece, and its spirit is of 
greater consequence than its form. 

There are, however, two things which the more 
exacting play-goer will miss, and will expect to miss. He 
will not expect to find a very exact reproduction of the 
Greek theatre, as he has seen it, say, looking over the 
azure sea at Taormina. The disposition of space is not 
the same, and cannot yield the same effect. The Greek 
tragic chorus, which was small, had the large circular 
space of the orchestra, with the altar in the centre, at 
its disposal. This emphasised the religious side of the 
representation, and gave significance to the poetic as 
well as the critical and moral ‘‘ asides’’ supplied by the 
chorus. Professor. Reinhardt deals with a large chorus; 
he divides it into two parts, consisting of the town crowd 
and a chorus proper, and he makes the former rush in 
and out along a gangway in the middle of the stalls (and 
on the same level with them), shouting or chanting in 
unison, and raising supplicatory arms with the well- 
schooled zeal of a Prussian regiment. We have only to 
think of the form of the Greek theatre to divine the loss 
of dignity and feeling that this arrangement involves. 
At times, the soldierly precision of the chorus yielded 
some unexpected effects. Take, for example, the 
wonderful phrase, 


» \ le) -~ 
€ppel Ta €tay 


or, as, Professor Murray translates, 
“The things of God, they fall 
As mist on the wind away.” 

This faint, dying wail of the finest of the choruses in 
the “ CEdipus ’’ is transposed by the Reinhardtian chorus 
into a triumphant shout of wonderful volume and sharp- 
ness of tone. Another proper effect of Greek tragedy is 
lost. by putting into the mouth of Cidipus the famous 
parting reflection of the chorus to consider the end 
of life. Some slips such as these made one wonder 
whether the Professor, with all his ingenious and 
forcible talent, had quite learned the word which 
Matthew Arnold found that he could not teach George 
Augustus Sala—the word “delicacy.’’ Other things he 
has done finely and well. The grim palace front, with 
the regal door of burnished copper set in its midst, the 
more quiet poses of the characters, and especially the 
noble entrance and costume of the messenger who 
summons the audience to a solemn recital of the suicide 
of Jocasta and the self-blinding of Gidipus—these were 
in closer keeping with the meaning of the tragedy. 

One other side of the dramatist’s art was necessarily 
hidden from the audience at Covent Garden. Professor 
Murray: has achieved miracles in the cause of the true 
revival of Greek drama in the English theatre. But 
neither he nor an angel from Heaven could quite repro- 
duce the special dramatic and moral quality of the lines 
of the ‘‘ Gidipus.’’ Nothing merely beautiful in any 
other medium touches them, for each iambic is some- 
thing in itself, a sharp separate stroke of doom on the 
head of CEdipus. Especially is this the case when the 
style, bare and stark—again not unlike Ibsen—is refined 
to a simplicity and depth of feeling in which our 
Shakspere with his “ Cordelia, stay a little,’’ or Words- 
worth with “ She is in her grave, and oh! The difference 
to me!’’ seem most to resemble Sophocles. How is it 
possible to translate such lines as those in which CEdipus 
implores God, for His own awful purity’s sake, not to 
doom a pure man to a vile sin and a tainted life? 

“ uh Spray ph Sir’, ¢ Peav ayvdv céBas 
Souse tdvrnv hpepav.” 
Every translator must sit down in despair before such 
poetry as this. Give it a more fluid form, and the effect is 
lost or diminished. 

But, indeed, there is no cause for the lover of great 
drama to do otherwise than applaud Professor Murray, 
Professor Reinhardt, and Mr. Martin Harvey with both 
hands for the wonderful achievement at Covent Garden. 
I shall take leave to speak chiefly of one aspect 
of it, Mr. Martin Harvey’s Cdipus. Miss Lillah 





McCarthy’s Jocasta is beautifully associated with 
this work of representation; but Jocasta, the hapless 
mother-wife, while she is one of the most affecting 
characters in Greek tragedy, is merely the accompani- 
ment and complement of the supreme tragedy, which is 
the destruction of the peace, though not of the soul, 
of the King. And who is Cdipus? It is impossible 
not to think that Sophocles, for all his reputed 


| orthodoxy, meant to exalt in him the spirit of man, and, 


like the author of ‘‘ Job,’’ to set against it not so much the 
justice as the unsearchableness of God. Did he not go 
further? “ All is Apollo,’’ wails the stricken CE&dipus. 
That can only mean that Apollo ordained the sin—so 
repugnant to Greek ideas—and bade it and the 
suffering fall on the head of one of the noblest 
of men. And that, as CEdipus hints, is the work 
of a devil rather than a God. For CE&dipus’s fault 
hardly rises to the average Greek conception of 
bBps; it is at worst a hot speed in temper and 
action. His creator is at pains to display the King’s 
loyalty and truthfulness—his courage at that heroic pitch 
which risks all for the sake of full knowledge of oneself, 
and of unstinted reparation for all the wrong that a man 
may unwittingly do to his brethren. But the wonderful 
epic of hapless Kingliness sinks into a poet’s tenderest 
lament for the fallen, so that the spectacle of the dis- 
crowned (Edipus embracing his children, and staggering 
with battered bloody face and sightless eyes through 
the streets of Thebes, and grovelling in their dust, 
an offering and an atonement, holds the affections 
of the spectator even more than that of the tortured 
“* chief of men.”’ 

It is Mr. Harvey’s art to set forth both these con- 
ceptions with a beauty and depth of feeling, and with 
a power to make his face and body and voice express 
the most shattering experiences of the heart, for many 
years unsurpassed on the English stage. His repre- 
sentation places him in the line of the great actors of 
the past, and in the first rank of his living con- 
temporaries. His ‘‘ (Edipus’’ is studied, but not over- 
studied. He has chosen its great moments with fine 
thought and selection. I do not believe that the modern 
stage yields a more thrilling effect than the freezing of 
Mr. Harvey’s face into the likeness of the Greek tragic 
mask as there creeps upon it his first vision of the sin 
which God may have meant to lay upon him. The 
expression is finely differentiated from a pure man’s 
sickened repulsion at the thought of incest to a good 
and brave man’s piteous horror at the thought of parri- 
cide. And not less beautiful, significant, and intelligent 
is Mr. Harvey’s study of the fallen CEdipus. It is a 
greatly changed character; Mr. Harvey’s representa- 
tion is vitally changed also. His entire achievement is 
the latest and most substantial fruit of the slow 
renaissance of the British drama from the death-in-life 
of the last two generations, and presents us again with 
an actor of the highest talent and the noblest zeal and 
truest capacity for his art. 

H. W. M. 





Att. 


THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


THE present exhibition seems to be generally acclaimed 
as an unusually good one, the result, it is thought, of the 
stimulus of competition. Certainly the Royal Academy 
is to be congratulated on having made several interesting 
discoveries, and having got together in the midst of a 
strange farrago of second-rate or entirely negligible 
material, a few very fine pictures. Blinded perhaps by 
personal feeling, I cannot honestly share in the praise 
lavished upon the exhibition as a whole. I should say 
that the works that count could all have been accom- 
modated in the large gallery, to the great improvement 
of the exhibition. As it is, one has to wade through 
masses of nondescript material, often with high-sounding 
and entirely fallacious attributions, in order to find a few 
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works of real beauty, or at least of historical interest. 
The catalogue maintains its old-world indifference to the 
advances of modern study, and its authors appear blandly 
unconscious of the problems which they elude with 
dignified complacency. 

The effect of the first room is good. Once more, we 
see how ‘‘ damned various’’ Reynolds was. Who else 
but Reynolds could have been so fresh, so full of inven- 
tion and ingenuity, so arch and fascinating as the author 
of ‘‘ William and ‘ Beau’ Brummell’’ (No. 6), and so tire- 
somely second-hand, so pedantically elegant as the author 
of the New College windows? They are tight, hot, and 
leathery in quality, and superficial as imaginative 
presentations of types. On the other hand, the ‘‘ Admiral 
Keppel ’’ (No. 1) shows that at times Reynolds could use 
a certain bombastic, rhetorical vein with real power. 
The portrait of himself, lent by the Royal Academy, is 
one of his most perfectly accomplished pastiches. 
Gainsborough does not fare so well, and the much-praised 

rtrait of ‘‘ Augustus John, third Earl of Bristol ”’ 
(No. 122), in the Third Gallery seems to me essentially an 
uninspired and merely accomplished likeness. 

Perhaps the greatest sensation of the exhibition is 
the newly discovered, or rather re-discovered, picture of 
“St. Francis ’’’ (No. 41), lent by the trustees of the late 
Miss Driver. This is ascribed to Giovanni Bellini, and 
confidently accepted as such by some critics, who appear 
to rely on the apparently genuine signature, in which 
the second “ L”’ is made larger than the first. Morelli 
suggested that this was a sort of private sign made by 
Bellini to indicate pictures painted by his own hand, in 
distinction to those which were carried out by his 
assistants and had the BELLINVS, with the two 
similar “‘ L’s.’’ It is quite true that Morelli’s rule holds 
good in a number of instances. I fear, none the less, 
that the present example will suffice to disprove his 
theory, or at least show that one of his assistants was 
up to the dodge. For here is a picture which is signed 
all over with the characteristics of Marco Basaiti. Here 
are Basaiti’s sharp, cutting, angular contours; his 
peculiar hard, white, flocculent clouds on his cold, blue 
sky, his characteristic browns in the buildings, and his 
clear, precise, insensitive detail throughout. Nor can 
I believe that even in the general conception Bellini 
had more than the slightest share. The theatrical 
gesture of the saint, the overloading of the design with 
charming but trivial ingenuities of invention, such 
as the elaborate trellis which shelters the praying desk, 
the crowding and confusion of the rather ill-proportioned 
divisions of the design—all those are as typical of Basaiti 
as they are foreign to the serious and exalted tempera- 
ment of his master. The picture has, of course, the 
charm of naive fancy and beautiful craftsmanship which 
belongs even to the secondary masters of the period, but 
it cannot lay claim to be a revelation of great imaginative 
and creative power. Next to it hangs the well-known 
but hitherto scarcely seen ‘‘ Nativity’’ by Mantegna, 
from the Boughton Knight collection (No. 42), a 
singularly beautiful composition, entirely in the manner 
of Mantegna’s early work. Unfortunately, the actual 
execution lacks in many parts the peculiar distinction of 
Mantegna’s touch, and these must, I think, be ascribed to 
one of his assistants, probably his son Francesco, to whom 
is usually attributed a group of paintings which have 
the same hard dryness of handling that we see in the 
right-hand portions of the Boughton Knight picture. 

It is a pleasure to see again Mr. Heseltine’s 
Botticelli. The placing and movement of the figures 
show the master’s subtle intensity of feeling, though 
this is somewhat lost in the exaggerated sentimentality 
of expression in the faces, especially that of the Infant 
Christ. Most critics consider that there is evidence of 
atelier work in parts of the picture. 

There are few Italian primitives of interest, and 
we must turn for the other considerable discovery of the 
present exhibition to the late Miss Dixon’s ‘‘ Deposition ”’ 
by Gerard David (No. 47). This is a capital work of the 
master, though it shows more clearly than some the 
limitations of his imagination. It was scarcely ever 
possible to the Flemish temperament to understand the 
appeal of dramatic design, such as even the minor 





Italians conceived, and David was no exception to the 
rule. There is nothing in the general architecture of 
this design that can arouse the sense of tragic 
significance which the theme implies. The movement of 
the figures contributes nothing to the effect which the 
artist intended to produce, and it is only in the faces 
that expression begins. In these David shows his power, 
but also the essentially pietistic and sentimental unreality 
of his attitude. It is just the kind of work of which 
Michaelangelo once said such hard things. Only in the 
curious melancholy sultriness in which he envelops sky, 
landscape, and figures does he show a really original and 
personal feeling. Another Northern Primitive of great 
power is the portrait lent by Mrs. Holman Hunt (No. 32), 
ascribed safely to the German school. This comes very 
near in its fierce accentuation of character and mood to 
the portraits of Matthias Griinewald ; but I must leave it 
to specialists in his art to say whether it could possibly 
be by him. 

In the same Gallery hang three Rembrandts from 
the Boughton Knight collection, curiously typical 
examples of the main periods of his development. The 
early ‘‘ Riposo’’ (No. 50) is so elaborately, almost tightly, 
modelled that one may miss at first sight the deep insight 
into character which even at this period inspired 
Rembrandt’s finer creations. ‘‘ The Cradle ”’ (51) is a fine 
example of Rembrandt’s later middle period. It shows 
that already for him there is no difference between the 
most trivial event of domestic life and the greatest theme 
of Christian mythology. For here in this mere genre 
piece there is a more tense significance, a more solemn 
and exalted beauty, than in the earlier definitely religious 
composition. The still later picture of ‘‘ A Man Holding 
a Knife ’’ (52) seems to have been conceived in the same 
vein as Mrs. Fleischmann’s ‘‘ Cook,’’ lately seen at the 
Grafton Gallery, and is as splendidly direct and massive 
in handling, though not quite so interesting as a psycho- 
logical study. 

The “ Portrait of a Cavalier ’’ (No. 81), lent by Major 
A. Hicks Beach, and also attributed to Rembrandt, is 
surely not by the master. The general appearance of 
the paint and the condition of the bituminous glazes 
point to the eighteenth century as the period of its 
execution. There is much in it that suggests the hand 
of Reynolds. 

Among the Italian paintings of the full Renais- 
sance, perhaps the most interesting is the “ St. George 
and the Dragon’’ (No. 101), quite boldly ascribed to 
Giorgione. In spite of the condition to which neglect 
has reduced it, this is a really fine work. It shows the 
peculiar treatment of oil paint laid on in broad washes, 
almost like water-color, that is characteristic of Palma 
in his early Giorgionesque phase, and may, I think, be 
confidently attributed to that master. It is surprising 
how many of these early works by Palma have come to 
light of recent years. In the majority of cases their 
recognition has been due to the insight and knowledge 
of Sir Claude Phillips. This adds yet another and one 
of the most important to the list, and enables us to 
appreciate how important Palma’s share may have been 
in the “ movement ’’ which began in the early years of 
the sixteenth century. 

Another interesting but far more puzzling Venetian 
picture is the “ St. Catherine in Adoration’ (No. 108), 
ascribed to Titian. Disfigured as it is by much clumsy 
restoration and stippling in the most important parts, 
it is hard to speak with any certainty, but I should 
certainly not like to deny the possibility of Titian’s 
handiwork. The composition has a curious reminiscence 
of Titian’s ‘‘ Annunciation,’’ at Treviso. It is at all 
events a Titian of very different character to the 
absurdly feeble “ Entombment of Christ’’ (No. 132), 
which also bears his name. Among the later Italian 
works is a splendid Piazzetta, “‘ Abraham’s Sacrifice ”’ 
(No. 141), quaintly attributed to Caravaggio. It is a 
highly finished and important example of a rare master, 
whose fame has been overshadowed by that of his greater 
pupil, Tiepolo. 

There is certainly enough in the heterogeneous 
collection shown in these five galleries to occupy and 
interest most visitors. Some intrepid spirits may 
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adventure into the four remaining galleries, filled with 
over three hundred examples of the late E. A. Abbey 
R.A.’s work, The time has probably passed when it is 
necessary to point out why these should be allowed to 
sink into decent oblivion. They are interesting chiefly 
as relics of that dismal period when all the world was a 
Lyceum stage, or at least liked to think it was. 


Rocer Fry. 





Contemporaries. 


“ LABBY.” 


Wits Mr. Labouchere passes away the last of the great 
journalists of the Victorian age. For he was essentially 
and above everything a journalist, though of a type 
more common in France than in this country. Indeed, 
he was French in his style and literary method, as well 
as partly by blood. He had the French clearness and 
gift of statement. No one ever had any doubt of the 
meaning of one of his articles in ‘‘ Truth,’’ or as to the 
nature of its subject. “Truth” was his special and 
favorite organ, though for some years he owned a third 
of the shares in the “ Daily News.’”’ He had ease as 
well as precision, so that his writing was like his talk, 
the sensible, open, cynical deliverance of a well-informed 
and much-experienced man, saying what he thought 
without regard to the convenances, and looking most idols 
of the market-place straight in the face. His conduct of 
“Truth ’’ was indeed masterly. He wrote much for it, 
even in his latest years, though he left his two able 
editors, Mr. Voules and Mr. Bennett, full discretion as to 
what they inserted and what they left out. The paper 
indeed was Labouchere, plus Mrs. Crawford, the Paris 
correspondent. The politics were Radical individualism. 
They were almost but not quite Republican, hostile to the 
Court, though not to the Heir Apparent, with whom 
Labouchere had a full reconciliation (brought about at 
Homburg by Sir George Lewis) after some years of 
estrangement. The tone of the paper was worldly, 
intimate, familiar; its great feature the exposure of 
the countless rascals who hang on the fringes of charity 
and finance. Mr. Labouchere knew those two worlds; 
and though he had Sir George Lewis always at his back, 
was so good a judge of law and fact that he was 
hardly ever caught napping. Side by side with his 
social campaigns were the political battles. At one time 
he was anti-Gladstonian ; at another anti-Rosebery ; on 
all occasions anti-Jingo. But as cruelty was not in his 
nature, though the love of mischief was, his tone was not 
bitter. There was a gentle spicing of malice, no more. 
His political career was less brilliant than his 
journalism; but it had its fine, almost its idealist, 
side. ‘‘Labby’’—for this was his familiar name 
among friends and enemies, as was “Mr. G.’’ for 
Gladstone—never sat anywhere else than below the 
gangway, though he once desired a place above it. This 
was denied him. His exclusion from the Postmaster- 
Generalship in the Cabinet of 1892—a post which he 
would have filled with great ability—has been set down 
to Queen Victoria’s personal opposition and resentment. 
That doubtless was one reason, but there were others. 
There was his early Bohemianism, the gay habit of which 
sat charmingly on the older man; there was ‘‘ Truth; ’”’ 
and there was, if I am not mistaken, Lord Rosebery’s 
refusal to sit in thesame Cabinet with him. At all events, 
this last cause weighed more with Labouchere than the 
rest ; and his turn came when he lent powerful assistance 
to the Radical movement against a ‘‘ Peer-Premier ”’ 
which finally brought Lord Rosebery to the ground. 
Nor did he feel that Gladstone had been fair to him; 
and his disappointment was hardly healed by a consola- 
tion tea in Palace Yard, to which the Grand Old Man 
and Mrs. Gladstone invited themselves. To Mrs. 
Labouchere, tenderly attached to her husband, as he to 
her, the blow was a heavy one. She felt its injustice, 
which was real. For “Labby” had been the “ cutter- 
out’’ of much of the hard fighting since 1886; the 
go-between in many negotiations, in which, indeed, he 





had acted with his invariable fidelity and secrecy. He 
delighted to let a mocking tongue run loose; and his 
invariable pose was that of the contented and like-minded 
dweller in a world of rogues. But he never broke the 
seal of private confidence. Much as “ Truth” said, it 
was silent on much more. 

‘‘ Labby,”’ therefore, remained in his seat below the 
gangway, and made innumerable speeches from it. Like 
his articles they were talk in “slippers.’’ But, some- 
how those oral teachings lacked the charm of the written 
gospel according to ‘‘ Labby.’’ They were often witty in 
a highly personal, frank, and wickedly amusing way. 
And the matter was good, straight Radicalism. 
But one felt that this was not quite the artist’s 
best medium. The manner was free and easy to 
a degree. ‘‘ Labby’’ planté on the floor, at quite a 
distance from his seat, his legs rather wide apart, his 
arms waving freely to the rough cadence of the oration 
and of the strong, harsh voice of the orator, was a sight 
that the House rarely cared to miss. The face was in 
unison with the character. The head, rather large for 
the small body, was a fine one. The most striking points 
in the face were the bright twinkling eyes, while the slyly 
amiable, slightly simian, expression recalled Houdon’s bust 
of Voltaire, though the features were smaller, and rather 
less pointed and delicately fashioned. But “ Labby’s”’ 
greatest vogue was, of course, that of the smoking-room, 
either in the House or at the Reform Club or in his 
own very beautiful house in Palace Yard. As a gossip 
and critic at large, he was at his best and happiest, a 
Pasha of many tales. He loved a circle or a single 
listener ; and was equally liberal to both. His tales and 
reminiscences were quite unmatchable for their color 
and variety; no cold reproduction could suggest their 
individual charm. Some of his best mots—of himself 
as “the Christian member for Northampton,” of 
“Truth’’ as “another and a better ‘ World’ ’’—of 
Gladstone as “ not only holding the trump card up his 
sleeve, but insisting that the Almighty put it there ’’— 
have been told a thousand times. His tone was the 
cynic’s mask for a soft heart. Indeed, he had not a 
great deal of the half-cruel tenacity of the adventurer’s 
part he sometimes seemed inclined to play. He did, 
indeed, run the unhappy Pigott to earth—a service which 
went unrewarded and almost unnoticed. But he was 
gentle to Rhodes and Chamberlain, though his seat on 
the Committee on the Raid gave him full opportunity 
for a serious, perhaps a crushing, blow. He used to say 
that when the scent grew hot in regard to Chamberlain’s 
association with the Raid, Sir William Harcourt had put 
him off. But I think he, too, was merciful, and refrained. 
He was a kind and good counsellor; and when I sought 
his advice on the many pitfalls and puzzles that attend 
the editing of a daily paper, he never refused me. 

_ “ Labby ’’ was a man of great wealth. He usually 
had the knack of making money, though he had some un- 
fortunate speculations in his younger days, and when he 
made it he kept it. He contrived some wonderful bar- 
gains, such as his purchase of the house in Palace Yard 
for, Ithink, £40,000, and the sale at £70,000, and he used 
to relate these triumphs of diplomacy with much zest, 
and doubtless many embellishments of the facts. Per- 
haps the final word on him is that he was the last of the 
true Bohemians—the tribe of wanderers who pitch their 
tents and charm and amuse the dwellers in houses, but 
have the air and love of the camp and the forest. 

One Wao Knew Him. 





Letters from Abroad. 


BETWEEN THE FIRST AND THE SECOND 
BALLOT IN GERMANY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—For none of the German middle-class parties 
has January 12th, 1912, been a red-letter day. They all 
have had to register heavy losses. The only party which 
at the first ballot of the Reichstagswahl has come out 
a conqueror is the Social Democr.ctic Party. 
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This was to some extent foreseen, and has been pre- 
dicted by me in the columns of Taz Nation. On the 
results of the first poll, the victory of the Socialists is 
even larger than had been anticipated. Never before 
has the party of the German workers won so many seats 
at the first ballot. The greatest number obtained at 
former elections was fifty-eight. But then, in 1903, the 
middle-class parties were not nearly so well organised 
as they are now. Organisation for electoral purposes 
and electoral practices has made great headway in 
Germany. In 1903 the Socialists took a good many seats 
almost by surprise, and were in several cases surprised 
themselves by their victories. This time they found 
their opponents everywhere well equipped and in good 
array. An enormous amount of literature, illustrated 
and non-illustrated, has been distributed, meetings have 
been held in larger numbers than at any time before, 
the professional trained speaker has put in an appear- 
ance, and many middle-class people participated in the 
rough journeyman’s work of their party. 

And yet the Social Democrats have at the first poll 
won sixty-five seats, whilst the Radical Populists have 
secured none, and the National Liberals only four elected 
members. The hope of these two parties lies in the 
second ballot, in about one hundred and twenty of 
which they are engaged. In seventy constituencies 
their opponents are Social Democrats, in about fifty 
Conservatives or members of the Centre Party, and 
in a few places the fight is between Radicals and 
National Liberals. The Conservatives of all shades 
have thirty-four members elected and about eighty 
second ballots; the Centre has eighty-one members 
elected and twenty-nine second ballots. Social Demo- 
crats are engaged in one hundred and twenty-two second 
ballots. 

You need only read these rough figures in order to 
grasp the unwholesome fruit of the anarchical state of party 
lifein Germany. Parties will now have to issue to their 
members their watchwords for the second ballot. They 
must tell them how to vote in those constituencies where 
their votes decide between their opponents. But the 
Conservatives, and still more the Liberals, are in this 
respect in a difficult situation. They cannot give out 
clear and distinct watchwords without compromising 
either their principles or their sectional interests. If 
the Liberals who, under the lead of the Hanse League, 
went into the fight with the cry “ Down with the Blue- 
black Block,’’ now order their members to vote every- 
where against Centre men and Conservatives, they risk 
the contingency that these politicians will vote against 
Liberals or abstain from voting in the seventy constitu- 
encies where Liberals have to fight it out with Socialists. 
And in both cases the Socialists would be the gainers. 
The Conservatives, again, would compromise their title 
as the special party of “ Law and Order’’ if, to satisfy 
their thirst for revenge, they should by abstention help 
the Socialist to defeat the Liberal. The Liberals, as far 
as seats are concerned, would run no great risks in 
advising their members to vote for the Conservatives 
against the Socialists. For not only have they more 
seats to defend against the latter than against the former ; 
they are also pretty sure that the Socialists would not 
retaliate. But how can they make this their watchword 
without annihilating their claim to be a force for demo- 
cratic progress ? 

Besides, neither the Conservatives nor the Liberals 
are sufficiently sure of their electorate to be able to say 
with certainty to what extent their advice would be 
followed. Party and class feeling are differently 
accentuated in individual places as well as in individual 
persons. In the country and the minor towns, class 
feeling usually dominates party feeling or political con- 
siderations. All this accounts for a feeling of uncertainty 
at the present juncture. The greatest probability is 
that the forecast published in Tse Nation of 
December 30th will be verified. The Centre Party, 
supported, it is true, by the unfair distribution of 
political power, has already shown its substantial char- 
acter. It has eighty-one members elected, and about 
thirty members in second ballots. It will lose some seats, 





but on the whole retain about ninety-five. In a number 
of constituencies, with a Catholic voting strength of 
between 200,000 and 250,000, it has refrained from 
putting forward candidates of its own in order to 
facilitate a victory of the Conservatives, and to some 
extent this shrewd strategy has already proved successful. 
In a good many districts the Centre Party will even 
support the Liberals and Radicals against the Social 
Democrats, whom it justly regards as its most dangerous 
enemies. For if it has retained most of its seats, its loss 
in electoral votes against the Social Democratic Party 
has been very considerable and even menacing. 
Particularly in the highly industrial Rhenish 
Westphalian districts the votes obtained for candidates 
of the Centre have shrunk by thousands, whilst those 
given for Socialists have increased by tens of thousands. 
This pajnts to serious defeats in the future. 

At present the main loser appears to be the Hanse 
League. The Blue-black majority of the Reichstag is 
destroyed, but not by the partisans of the League who, 
on the contrary, share its defeat, and will, it seems, 
return more depleted than the Clerico-Conservatives. 
The reason of their rout has been, as far as politics 
account for it, described by your correspondent in a 
former letter—half-heartedness of programme and aim. 
Privy Councillor Riesser, the very active founder and 
president of the League, has also made an electoral 
speech in the constituency of which your correspondent 
was the Social Democratic candidate. But it was a dis- 
appointingly colorless peroration, full of fine sayings, 
and visibly well-intentioned, but utterly void of decisive 
principles. On all the important questions of our time, 
as between the leaders of the Hanse League and those of 
the Conservative groups, it has been at bottom a feud 
between ‘‘ more’’ and “ less’’ and not between “‘ yes ”’ 
and ‘‘ no,” 

Now the Government, through the “ Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung,’’ again admonishes the middle- 
class parties to bury the hatchet, and, at the second 
ballot at least, to stand together, shoulder to shoulder, 
against the Social Democrats, “the party of negation 
and disorder.’’ Not in all cases will this appeal be 
followed. Strife between the different sections has been 
too embittered to be forgotten in a fortnight or three 
weeks. Yet, in the main, the electorate of the middle- 
classes will act on this suggestion, sometimes even in spite 
of their leaders. Social Democrats have few illusions 
in this respect, particularly in regard to the Radical or 
Progressive Populists. They know that little reliance 
can be placed on their leaders, and even less on the rank 
and file. Nevertheless, they will, on their part, help the 
Populists and even the National Liberals against the 
Conservatives and the Clericals. The conditions laid down 
by the party for its support are easy to fulfil; in fact, they 
are almost non-committal. Any British Whig and many 
British Conservatives would countersign the Socialist 
propositions. But they could not be drawn otherwise if 
the Social Democrats did not want altogether to dispense 
with their voting power where second ballots are taken 
between their opponents. Their political sense is too 
highly trained to allow them to commit so elementary an 
error of tactics. They are not minded to hide their 
talents for the benefit of the Agrarian and the priest.— 
Yours, &c., 

Schoeneberg, Berlin, 

January 14th, 1912. 


Ep. BEernsTEIN. 





THE POINCARE-BRIAND MINISTRY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It has already been baptised “le grand 
Ministére”—an illomened title—and it certainly 
includes an unusually large number of gros légumes. 
M. Raymond Poincaré, who becomes Prime Minister for 
the first time after fifteen years’ absence from office, is 
an Academician; M. Bourgeois and M. Briand are ex- 
Premiers, and every other member of the Government, 
except the Minister of Commerce (M. Fernand David) 
and two of the four Under-Secretaries, has held office 
before, most of them more than once, Five members 
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of the late Ministry retain office ; M. Steeg is transferred 
from the Ministry of Education to the Interior; MM. 
Deleassé, Klotz, Lebrun, and Pams remain at their 
former posts. M. Miller and M. Jean Dupuy were 
members of the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry and of M. 
Briand’s first Cabinet. M. Guist’hau, the new Minister 
of Education, is a faithful lieutenant of M. Briand, to 
whom he owes his rapid advancement; he was elected 
Deputy for the first time in August, 1910, and became 
an Under-Secretary in M. Briand’s second Ministry 
three months later. 

In the circumstances, M. Briand is almost joint- 
Premier. M. Bourgeois, M. Delcassé, and M. Millerand 
will, no doubt, be in the inner circle of the Cabinet, 
but the influence of M. Delcassé will not be what it was 
in the Monis and Caillaux Ministries, and M. Bourgeois 
is not a man to have the influence to which his abilities 
should entitle him. He suffers from bad health, which 
he believes to be worse than it is, and has always shrunk 
from responsibility. Moreover, he is in a false position 
in such a Government. So, for all practical purposes, 
this is a Poincaré-Briand Ministry. 

That is as much as to say that it is a Gouvernement 
d'affaires. The great financial interests which really 
rule France will be better served than by M. Rouvier 
or M. Caillaux, not because the latter lacked the will, 
but because they made gaffes of which M. Poincaré and 
M. Briand are incapable. As the advocate of several 
great financial corporations, M. Poincaré enjoys the 
complete confidence of la haute finance, and M. Briand 
has long since given pledges of his attachment. He is 
not likely to desert his masters now that he has a private 
automobile and has moved from Montmartre to the 
neighborhood of the Etoile. 

La haute finance is, therefore, delighted with the new 
Government, and its organs in the Press, whatever 
political opinions they may profess (and they are of all 
shades), have hailed its advent with enthusiasm. They 
call it a “ national government ’’; I call it a gowverne- 
ment d’affaires—it amounts to the same thing. A 
“national government ’’ is one which has no collective 
political principles; it is called “national’’ because 
gouvernement d'affaires is impolite, and there is nothing 
else to call it. M. Poincaré is a Conservative, and a 
pillar of capitalism; M. Bourgeois is an advanced 
Socialist-Radical ; M. Millerand still calls himself a 
Socialist (of the “ independent ’’ variety); M. Briand— 
is M. Briand. This lack of homogeneity may prove a 
source of weakness; on the other hand, it may prove 
a source of strength, provided that the Ministers agree 
in desiring to remain in office, and are collectively skilful 
in avoiding pitfalls. M. Bourgeois may be a difficulty, 
as he has hitherto shown signs of possessing definite 
political convictions; but, as has been said, he is not a 
man of strong character. The attitude of the country 
is one of supreme indifference; disgust of politics and 
politicians has permeated every class of society except 
the governing financial class and its hangers-on. 

The Government seems to have had a most favorable 
reception in the foreign Press of all countries; one does 
not know quite why. Perhaps because the leader- 
writers know the names of most of the new Ministers, 
as is not always the case, or else because finance is inter- 
national. The only French Ministry for many years past 
that has been seriously attacked in the foreign Press was 
that of M. Combes, the only one free from financial 
domination. 

The Ministerial Declaration read in the Chamber 
this (Tuesday) afternoon was as vague and colorless as 
might be expected, and M. Poincaré’s explanations were 
still more vague and non-committal. The Government 
seems to be pledged to proportional representation ; 
otherwise its programme is null. If it will really carry 
through proportional representation, it will receive the 
support of all but a minority of impenitent Radicals in 
that task, but the reference to the question in the Declar- 
ation is not as definite as it might be. 

The foreign policy of the new Ministry is likely to 
make for peace. Here, if anywhere, M. Bourgeois should 
have influence; it is probable that he has accepted office 
chiefly in order to secure a prudent and unadventurous 





foreign policy and, as a lifelong pacificist and a member 
of The Hague tribunal, he could hardly have joined the 
Government unless he had obtained assurances from M. 
Poincaré in that regard. Moreover, the fact that M. 
Bourgeois was offered the Ministry of Foreign Affairs is 
an indication of M. Poincaré’s intentions. M. Delcassé’s 
influence, as has been said, is much diminished, and has 
never been so great in the present Parliament as is sup- 
posed abroad. Indeed, he tried and failed to form a 
Ministry before M. Poincaré was entrusted with the task ; 
the Chamber, he found, would not have him. The 
revelations about the secret treaty with Spain are too 
recent, and, besides, it is known that M. Delcassé has 
ambitions in regard to the succession of M. Falliéres. 

No change must be looked for in the main lines of 
French foreign policy, but there may be a change in its 
spirit and method. M. Poincaré has first to clear up M. 
Delcassé’s Spanish mess and to get the Franco-German 
Agreement through the Senate as quickly as possible. 
That agreement does not remove all possible causes of 
friction between France and Germany, and M. Poincaré 
may be expected to do his utmost to improve their rela- 
tions, as he pledges himself to do in the Ministerial 
Declaration. Fortunately it is to the interest of la haute 
finance that France and Germany should live in peace. 
Indeed, the last thing that the financiers desire is a 
European war. The advantages of adventures in Asia 
or Africa may lead them to endanger the peace of Europe, 
but they always think that they can prevent the danger 
of war from becoming a reality and, in fact, they did so 
in the recent crisis. For the present they will be content, 
no doubt, with the advantages already secured, and we are 
not likely to have a repetition of the Moroccan venture. 

Too much, however, must not be expected. No 
French Government can do more than maintain with 
Germany the “ relations de courtoisie et de franchise” 
spoken of in the Ministerial Declaration, so long as the 
position of Alsace-Lorraine remains an insuperable 
obstacle to closer relations between the two countries. 
This is not, perhaps, sufficiently understood abroad, 
where the question of Alsace-Lorraine is ancient history, 
and people do not realise how close are the ties between 
the conquered provinces and France. After forty years, 
the Germanisation of Alsace-Lorraine is as far off as 
ever, and the original inhabitants (except a small 
minority of officials) are sharply divided from the German 
immigrants. Intermarriage between the indigénes and 
the immigrants is a rare exception, whereas the former 
constantly intermarry with families living in Francs. 
M. Barrés’s novel, “ Colette Baudoche,” gives a true 
picture of the situation. 

It is no longer, in France, a question of Ja Revanche ; 
that is dead and, in spite of a certain recrudescence of 
chauvinism, will never be revived. Scarcely anybody 
here wants war with Germany, and one rarely hears 
now the demand that Alsace-Lorraine should be restored 
to France. After all, we have made some progress, and 
no longer think it natural that a European people should 
be treated asa chattel, although we do not, unfortunately, 
apply our principles outside the borders of Europe. But 
Frenchmen are practically unanimous in demanding that 
the people of Alsace-Lorraine shall be masters of their 
own destinies, and, French feeling being what it is, no 
closer understanding with Germany is possible until 
Alsace-Lorraine has complete autonomy. 

Personally, I think that French feeling on this 
matter is both natural and proper ; close friendship with 
Germany would, it seems to me, amount to an 
acquiescence in the situation of Alsace-Lorraine, the 
baseness of which no national interest could justify. But, 
whatever one may think about it, it is a fact which must 
be taken into account; for any hopes founded on dis- 
regard of it are doomed to disappointment. If and when 
Germany is prepared to discuss the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine as the basis of an understanding, we may hope 
for much, but not till then. Meanwhile there is no reason 
why the relations between France and Germany should 
not be friendly and, with a little good-will on both sides, 
all occasions of friction may be removed.—Yours, &c., 


R. E. D. 


Paris, January 16th, 1912. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


NEW ASPECTS OF HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Emboldened by your suggestion that the details 
of a Home Rule measure should be well considered and dis- 
cussed, I venture to send you a few criticisms of the plan 
you put forward in your issue of January 6th. 

Starting from the assumption, with which I entirely 
agree, that the framers of an Irish Home Rule Bill should 
not lose sight of the possibility of Home Rule All Round, 
you make proposals which may, I think, be fairly sum- 
marised as follows :— 

(1) Retain the Irish Members at Westminster. 

(2) The legislation of the Irish Legislature to be sub- 
ject to sanction by the British Ministers. 

(3) Ireland to be financially dependent on the Imperial 
Parliament. 

(4) The alarms of Unionists in Ulster and elsewhere to 
be allayed, not by any such provision as a restraining Second 
Chamber in the Irish Legislature, but partly by the influence 
of Ulster representatives at Westminster, partly by the veto 
of a British Ministry ; the danger of Ulster’s refusal to pay 
taxes to be averted by the taxes being payable, not to the 
Irish Government, but to the Imperial Government. 

Now, the first objection to this sketch of a Home Rule 
Bill is that it differs very little in its main principles and 
restrictions from the Irish Council Bill, which, in spite of 
initial support from the Irish Parliamentary Party, was 
rejected by the Irish National Convention, and accordingly 
dropped. Since then, Irish Home Rulers have not, I imagine, 
become less ambitious in their views. 

But, leaving aside for the moment the question whether 
the Irish would accept such a Bill, may I say a word about 
the British point of view? 

Most British Home Rulers are so because they believe 
that not only Ireland but the whole United Kingdom would 
be better governed if Irishmen were allowed to manage 
their own affairs. But under the scheme you suggest, would 
Irishmen be managing their own affairs to an appreciably 
greater extent, or would the British Parliament be relieved 
of Irish affairs to any appreciable extent either? In the 
imposition of taxes, the Irish would admittedly have no 
more voice than they have at present. Even in other matters 
nominally confided to them under your scheme, the control 
would be largely illusory, I believe, owing to the provisions 
that the Irish members should remain at Westminster, and 
that British Ministers should have the right of sanction or 
veto over Irish legislation. No doubt the measures passed 
by an Irish Legislature would not often be vetoed by a 
British Ministry, but the mere possibility of it would largely 
diminish that sense of Irish responsibility which it should 
be one of the chief objects of Home Rule to encourage. 
Further, such provisions would tend to perpetuate the 
present divisions in Ireland. As long as either of the present 
Irish parties feels that any question need not be finally 
decided in Ireland, but that even an Irish minority can 
gain its point by pressure on a British Ministry or a British 
House of Commons, neither party will feel the necessity of 
accommodating their differences by compromise, and so 
working out a practical Irish policy. Each will be running 
as before for support to one of the British parties, and will 
have every temptation to perpetuate its opposition to the 
other. For the same reasons, the British Parliament will 
be hardly less occupied than before with the details of Irish 
government. 

As to the fears of Ulster, I believe that Ulster would 
a priori be opposed to any scheme of Home Rule, and that 
no watering down of the principle would reconcile her to 
it at present. The real remedy for Ulster fears will be, I 
conceive, the gradual dawning upon her of the truth that 
in a Home Rule Ireland a minority certainly not inferior 
to the majority in grit, in enterprise, in wealth, and, above 
all, in vivid conviction will have much more than its share, 
according to mere numbers, of the real influence in Irish 
government ; and the more real power is given to the Irish 
Government, the more influence will such a minority have, 
as indeed some of the Irish Unionists are already beginning 
to perceive. As to Ulster refusing to pay taxes at first, I 
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do not think it is worth trying to get round that danger by 
juggling with the name of the tax-gatherer. It would be 
deplorable if Ulster took that line; but, if we really believe 
Home Rule to be the justest policy, let us wait in the 
trust that enough men in Ulster will see that such a method 
of expressing disapproval might just as fairly (or unfairly) 
be used by the present majority in Ireland as a protest 
against the existing system, and that it is a game which, 
if played by every minority with strong convictions, would 
make any form of government impracticable. 

I fear that the space which you could allow me would 
not permit me to meet some of the other points with which 
I disagree in your weighty article, and I shall not now 
attempt to deal with your arguments against financial auto- 
nomy, based on considerations of Free Trade and our present 
fiscal policy for the United Kingdom, though I venture to 
think the difficulties you indicate are exaggerated. Nor can 
I hope for space to develop my belief that a true Federal 
system can only begin when Ireland has had the chance of 
entering into it freely, or that financial autonomy is one of 
the essentials of sound Home Rule and of sound finance, 
both for Ireland and for Great Britain. I would, however, 
express my earnest conviction that the whole policy of Home 
Rule is founded on the sand if it is really necessary to 
show so much caution and impose so many restrictions on 
Irish responsibility as you propose. If Home Rule is worth 
giving at all, it is worth giving with generosity and in a 
trusting spirit. As we have seen in Canada and in South 
Africa and elsewhere, full trust will beget not only a fine 
sense of responsibility and national pride but an equally 
living sense of loyalty and gratitude to a Mother Country 
strong and brave enough to trust her children without 
hampering restrictions. Do not let us, after our glorious 
and successful experiment in South Africa, begin with a sort 
of Lyttelton Constitution for Ireland.—Yours, &c., 

Basti WILLIAMS. 

Chelsea, January 17th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your article on ‘‘ New Aspects of Home Rule ”’ 
you express the view “that English and Irish opinion 
should get settled on some leading points.’ If this 
excellent object is to be achieved, perhaps you will permit 
me to say that rather more attention should be given in 
your columns, and those of other Liberal journals, to the 
arguments that have been put forward in favor of Irish 
fiscal autonomy. It may be that those arguments can 
be met and overcome, but you will not convince the persons 
who attach importance to them by mere ex cathedré 
repetition of statements which they have constantly 
challenged without eliciting any reasoned rejoinder. 

No one can feel more strongly than I do the need 
for unity in the Home Rule forces, but I do not believe 
it will be gained by suppressing one side of the case 
while the Home Rule Bill is still in the making, and, 
at the same time, announcing that “ financial autonomy 
is not proposed.”” I note, moreover, that you yourself 
do not shrink from hostile criticism of the Government’s 
declared intention to set up two Chambers in College 
Green, so that I feel justified in contesting the propriety 
of putting aside financial autonomy thus unceremoniously, 
even if your announcement on the subject is to be taken as 
authoritative. 

My complaint is that you make a series of highly 
disputable assertions in the tone of one enunciating axioms 
—in the tone, in fact, that Lord MacDonnell sees fit to 
adopt in the current issue of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century.” 
Let me set them out. 

(1) First, you say that “‘ fiscal independence means to 
Ireland the loss of a net annual income to which a great 
part of her recent prosperity is due.’’ Now, it is doubtless 
true that supporters of fiscal autonomy propose to surrender 
“eleemosynary benefits’’ at present enjoyed, but the loss 
so incurred can be balanced by reduction of unprofitable 
expenditure, and by scientific reorganisation of Irish 
taxation. There need be no immediate embarrassment, 
because the winding up of the financial partnership between 
Great Britain and Ireland will render it only proper for a 
terminable subsidy to be granted in view of past over- 
taxation, and of your having saddled us with an extravagant 
establishment which can only be gradually cut down. 
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(2) Secondly, you declare that fiscal independence would 
mean ‘“‘ exclusion from Imperial credit,’’ and you threaten 
cessation of land purchase. Is this just or sensible? 
Both Canada and South Africa have been admitted to the 
bénefits of Imperial credit in spite of their enjoying fiscal 
independence. If Ireland is to be treated less favorably, 
some explanation might be vouchsafed. 

(3) Thirdly, you prophesy a British scientific tariff 
which will include a tax on Irish cattle and dairy produce. 
It is something gained that it is now a British and not 
an Irish Government which is credited with suicidal fatuity. 
What an amazing suggestion, that British manufacturers 
who export goods to Ireland will be exposed to the 
certainty of Irish retaliation for the sake of agricultural 
interests which Tariff Reformers are not at present prepared 
to conciliate by a shilling tax on colonial corn! I say 
nothing of what appears to me the very great probability 
that food taxes of all kinds will, before long, be definitely 
excluded from the Tariff Reform programme. 

(4) Finally, you say that retention of the power to 
impose taxes will be an answer to the fears of Ulster. 
But as you admit at the beginning of your article that 
the Home Rule Bill will be fiercely opposed by Ulster 
on whatever lines it is drawn, it is not apparent what 
such an “‘ answer ”’ would effect. In point of fact, however, 
it would not be an answer to the fears of Ulster. A power 
of ‘‘ subsidiary’ taxation can be made as formidable 
an engine of oppression as a power of taxation in general, 
and, by common admission of even the most half-hearted 
Home Rulers, an Irish Parliament is to be in possession of 
the former.—Yours, &c., 

Frank MacDermor. 

The Bath Club, 34, Dover Street, W. 

January 16th, 1912. 


P.S.—If it be desired to discredit the Ulster bombast 
in the eyes of the British electorate, would it be feasible 
for the coming Home Rule Bill to give Ulster an option of 
withdrawing from the jurisdiction of the Irish Parliament 
at the end of a period of trial, say ten years? The will 
of the province could be then ascertained by means of a 
Referendum. This privilege might properly be made 
conditional on a loyal submission to constituted authority 
during the interval. 


THE NEW PARENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Having read with interest the article on the ‘‘ New 
Parent ’’ in the current number of Tue Natron, I venture 
to suggest that there is an important side of this many- 
sided subject which its writer has not touched on. In these 
days when the causes of so many of our weaker neighbors 
find champions, one has not heard voiced the modest cause 
of the unmarried daughter who remains at home with her 
parents. One knows and sees cases of considerable suffer- 
ing, and even of lives spoilt, owing to the unreasonableness 
of parents in this particular relationship. There are 
numbers of women whose lot it is to remain at home; and 
the revolution described in your pages, which gives the 
present child a ‘‘ new”’ parent, leaves the state of these 
unmarried daughters little altered. Perhaps such women, 
already grown up, and ageing, belong to too early a genera- 
tion to be affected by the revolution. Anyhow, the trouble 
remains. The feminist tendency, though it logically should, 
does not help their position at all. The common idea that 
sons come first continues in full force. A good allowance 
is made to them to supplement youthful earnings, and the 
arrangements of the home are suited to their requirements. 
The daughter, on the other hand, spends all her time with 
her parents, becomes a sick nurse, a secretary, a ‘“‘ com- 
panion,’’ a convenience, and in return, has perhaps a 
quarter of the amount of her brother’s allowance. She has 
to conform to the ways and habits of her parents, whether 
they suit her or not. The old régime of childish discipline is 
continued, in a modified form; and this becomes a kind of 
petty tyranny most wearisome to a woman who is quite 
capable of managing a house and children of her own. 
There is also the rather slighting maternal attitude towards 
the old maid. And what can the poor thing do? She cannot 
support herself, or she is not heartless enough to leave her 








parents, who are getting old; and so she remains, foregoing 
many of the pleasures of life. There is real tragedy in it. 

The parents who are responsible for this state of things 
are not cruel or selfish, but only very unthinking. Their 
imaginations want enlargement. The mother likes to dwell 
on the daughter’s good fortune in having parents to live 
with. The daughter is too kind or too timid to suggest that, 
even commercially, her services are of some value. 

The new mother, let us hope, will have the newer as 
well as the elementary maternal feelings. Her kindness 
and insight will extend beyond the time of childhood, and 
she will realise the difficulties of her grown-up, perhaps 
middle-aged, daughters. Once realised, and more especially 
by the mother, they will cease to exist.—Yours, &c., 

(Mrs.) Frances Hooxuam. 

Willersey, Glos., January 17th, 1912. 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I once had the distinguished honor of dining 
with M. Clemenceau. A French duchess, of the haute 
noblesse, was also of the party. The conversation fell on 
the baseless and visionary character of the hope of peace 
in Europe, or, indeed, in any part of the world. With 
much diffidence, I hazarded the suggestion that the German 
Socialists were a Peace Party. “The German Socialists 
will march as one man behind the Kaiser,” was M. 
Clemenceau’s reply. How much truth there is in this 
dictum, I think, the present German Elections show. “In 
France no one at all talks like this,’’ said our hostess, a 
brilliant and charming English lady, in answer to some 
“ pacifist’”” commonplace or other. ‘Yes; D’Estournelles 
talks like this,” said the Duchess. I venture to think that 
in the near future a great many people in Germany and 
France and England will be talking like the Baron 
D’Estournelles. I hope, sir, that Tue Nation will do its 
utmost to drive the lessons of the present state of Germany 
home. It is amusing to see how entirely the sympathies of 
the military party in England are on the side of their 
supposed arch-antagonist, the Kaiser. The prospect of 
any check being put on his career of shipbuilding seems 
to fill them with something like dread.—Yours, &c., 

Curf pE CAMPAGNE. 

January 16th, 1912. 


PROFESSOR EUCKEN’S ‘‘ TRUTH OF 
RELIGION.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have to thank Principal Forsyth for the kind 
words concerning myself. But I wish to call attention to a 
factor of some importance which has not been taken by him 
into account. Principal Forsyth has set up a standard of 
what a translation should be. I am far from denying the 
legitimacy, and even the value, of such a standard. It 
consists, as far as can be gathered from his letters, in 
paraphrasing the German and making the English as 
artistic as possible. I discover that several able men have 
advocated such a method in the past, amongst whom may 
be mentioned the late Richard Lewis Nettleship (cf. 
“ Philosophical Remains’’). This is the only method available 
when the translator is unacquainted with the author. But 
such a method has great limitations, and cannot possibly 
carry that subtle thing termed spirit into the translation. 
The personality of the author has receded into the back- 
ground, and the translation cannot be termed anything more 
than a “dead body,’’ though logically and grammatically 
correct. 

I chose the other method—the one of attempting to 
transplant Eucken’s personality upon English soil. Long 
intimacy with the author personally and with his writings 
is necessary for this; and that I have partially succeeded 
in doing this is the opinion of all the other reviewers up to 
the present. I am glad to find that this alternative method 
has been appreciated by all the reviewers up to date, with 
the exception of Dr. Forsyth. They have understood the 
nature of the attempt made, and have viewed the translation 
in the sense I meant it to be. I have no hesitation in 


stating that had I adopted Dr. Forsyth’s method, there 
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would be less of Eucken and more of myself in the book. 
But that was the very thing I wished to avoid. It is 
unnecessary to state what an incalculable loss this would 
have been. On an infinitely larger scale, of course, the 
same method was adopted by Thomas Carlyle in his “ Sartor 
Resartus,’’ and brought great condemnation upon him from 
those who looked for a trimmed, cultivated garden, and 
not for the manifold and irregular beauty of nature left to 
grow according to its own inherent vitality. 

The terms which Dr. Forsyth pointed out to me as 
gauche show not so much misrendering of the German as the 
different points of view from which he and I judge terms. 
Dr. Forsyth is, in the main, a theologian, and naturally 
judges terms from the standpoint of theology. Fortunately, 
or unfortunately, I am not (as far as I am aware) a 
theologian at all, but a student of philosophy, and, what is 
of greater importance, Eucken himself is a philosopher and 
not a theologian. A wide gulf still separates the two 
provinces, and they have not yet come to an understanding 
as to an exact usage of terms. May Professor Eucken and 
Principal Forsyth help to bring about a greater under- 
standing and interpretation of the terms of theology and 
philosophy !—Yours, &c., 

W. Tupor Jonss. 

January 17th, 1912 


MERE HISTORICISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It is very good of Mr. Camfield to “speak up” 
for Dr. Forsyth, and explain him to your readers ; I would, 
however, gently remind him that the Principal of Hackney 
College is of age. 

Dr. Forsyth’s original statement, “ Mere historicism 
works out, as in Drews, to sheer scepticism,” was quite 
clear and unambiguous. He really believes that Drews 
applies what Mr. Camfield calls “the historical method 
alone,” and arrives by that route at sheer scepticism, the 
dissolution of Jesus into a “Christ-myth.’’ But Drews’s 
method is not “ mere historicism” ; it is mere charlatanism, 
and those of us who believe in the historical method not 
unnaturally object to the identification. 

It is, however, a fact that Dr. Forsyth—no doubt in 
obedience to what he imagines to be the findings of the 
historical criticism of the Gospels—has given expression to 
views concerning the historical Jesus which are the reverse 
of appreciative. Of that Jesus, he tells us that “there was 
in His mere thought or precept little that was original,” 
while His whole earthly ministry was essentially futile as 
to results; His teaching was “occasional and sometimes 
transitory,” having reference to “an incomplete situation, 
a raw audience, and an inchoate context of events.” What 
really and what solely mattered was His death; but this 
truth “was not always perfectly certain in Christ’s earthly 
thought,” and was left to be discovered by the Apostles, 
who “gave the meaning of Christ in a way that the earthly 
Christ Himself could not.’’ As a result, their inspiration 
“takes as much precedence of His earthly and (partly) 
interim teaching as the finished work is more luminous 
than the work in progress.” 

I would not dream of maintaining that the promul- 
gation of such views savored of “intellectual cowardice ”’ ; 
it would be far truer to attribute them to excessive intel- 
lectual audacity. Dr. Forsyth is evidently persuaded that 
a thorough-going historical criticism of the Gospels leaves 
us nothing but this pale and ineffective Figure, who had 
nothing to do but die, and who did not understand the 
meaning even of His death; others, who have made the 
field of Gospel criticism their own, as he has not, do not 
share his despairing conclusions or his low estimate of 
“the earthly Christ.”—Yours, &c., 

J. WARSCHAUER. 

Horton Manse, Claremont, Bradford. 

January 13th, 1912. 


REPORTING OF LIBERAL MINISTERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—I congratulate you on the circumstance that 
“Yorkshire Radical” has discovered Tur Nation to be a 
Liberal weekly—through buying it, I hope—and him I con- 
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gratulate, inasmuch as he has not addressed his complaint 
with regard to the reporting of speeches in Liberal dailies 
to the “Saturday Review’’; for his complaint is so very 
wide of the truth, so far as the “ Yorkshire Observer” is 
affected, that I can only presume that he is a reader of 
the “Daily Mail,” in which reports of Liberal speeches 
deserve the description which he applies to those in the 
Liberal newspapers. The “ Yorkshire Observer” invariably 
gives verbatim reports of speeches by Mr. Asquith, Sir 
Edward Grey, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Churchill, Lord 
Morley, and Mr. Redmond; and, on the anti-Liberal side, 
of Lord Rosebery, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Bonar Law. Your 
correspondent particularly complains of the report of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech at Bath in November. We gave the 
same verbatim report of that speech as was supplied to the 
“Times,” and it occupied four columns of our space. Has 
your correspondent any idea of how much it costs a paper 
to have four columns of words telegraphed from Somerset 
to Yorkshire? I think not; for he goes out of his way 
invidiously to laud a Yorkshire evening paper which 
need not pay for a report of such a_ speech, but 
is in the enviable position of being able to extract, at 
no cost to itself, the “points” and “plums” from the 
report furnished by its morning contemporaries. I think 
the very least that those of us who are doing our utmost 
to give Liberals good newspapers may expect is intelligent 
recognition. ‘“ Yorkshire Radical ’’ laments that the Liberal 
dailies are “sadly too few.” Does not his letter suggest the 
reason ?—Yours, &c., 
A. M. Dryspate. 
“Yorkshire Observer” Office, Bradford. 
January 14th, 1912. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I think your reviewer has been less than just in 
his treatment of Abbot Butler’s chapter on Monasticism in 
the Cambridge Medieval History. He makes an unsupported 
charge of bias and subjectivity. He complains that the 
writer avoids definite issues. He is “glad to think that 
it is only ecclesiastical writers who are still content to set 
forth just the ideals of past legislation, and to abandon 
all the rest of an historian’s work to the reader.” He finds 
no answer to such questions as ‘“‘ How far did these men, 
considering their opportunities, rise above their age or 
fall below it, and what conclusions, in either direction, are 
we to draw from the admitted fact that monasticism has 
flourished better in a disturbed than in a tranquil society? ”’ 

The first charge will not appeal to an impartial reader 
of the chapter. It would be hard to write a more dispas- 
sionate review of the subject. Indeed, I suspect that, to 
his co-religionists, Abbot Butler will seem to have written 
with unnecessary detachment. But if there is some appre- 
ciation and some sympathy with his subject, is it an 
admitted principle nowadays that the historian must have 
no such sympathy? The editors of the Cambridge Medieval 
History evidently think it important. 

Again, the second and third charges will not survive a 
thorough perusal of the chapter. Limits of space, I imagine, 
have compelled the Abbot to be more terse and condensed 
than he would have liked. But, for all that, there is many 
a considered and balanced judgment on the issue of 
monastic endeavor. Your reviewer’s charge seems, indeed, 
based on a captious quarrel with the last paragraph. And 
as.to the questions to which your reviewer finds no answer, 
it does not seem fo me that in such a chapter they could 
claim a special discussion. To some extent, there is an un- 
avoidable answer given to them in the mere statement 
of the facts. And, surely, “considering their opportu- 
nities,” is a delightful suggestion. Did not those men, if 
ever men did, make their opportunities? And here, surely, 
is some evidence that, according to their ideals, they rose 
above their age. 

But perhaps your reviewer desires a sketch of the whole 
of Monastic History, for it is only so that he could expect 
a final estimate of monasticism. He can hardly blame the 
Abbot for not giving him this. And, not giving it, he 
would hardly be justified in assessing results with com- 
pleteness and finality. The greatest work of the monks— 
the evangelisation of Western Europe—lies without the 
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time limits of the chapter. There is no place in it for the 
discussion of the work of Augustine in England, of Columba 
in Scotland, of Boniface in Germany, of Columbanus, 
Ansgar, Swithbert, Willibrord, and a host of others ; no 
place for an estimate of the monasteries as schools and 
literary centres; no place for Bede, Anselm, and Bernard, 
still less for Mabillon and his galaxy of learned Bene- 
dictines. All this lies beyond the scope of the chapter ; but 
he makes some damaging charges in detail of mistransla- 
tion and suppression of the text of St. Benedict’s Rule. 
These do not so much concern Abbot Butler’s chapter as 
a translation of the Rule, edited by Abbot Gasquet, in the 
King’s Classics, and published in 1909. It is perhaps late 
in the day to be reviewing that now. But what are the 
“ mistranslations ’? The first is that “ perducat” is trans- 
lated “ Who can lead?” when it should be “ May he lead?” 
That does not seem very terrible. It is clear that the 
Abbot knew that he had a subjunctive before him. I sus- 
pect that the translation is due to an endeavor to preserve 
too closely the order of the Latin period. 

Next, as to the ignoring the plain reference to 
James iii., 14. St. Benedict does not quote James iii., 14. 
Undoubtedly, he alludes to it; but does such an allusion 
demand an explicit mark of reference? The words of 
St. Benedict are “zelus amaritudinis.” St. James speaks 
of a “zelus amarus.’’ In these words only do the passages 
run parallel. It is clear from his practice in other cases 
that the Abbot has only considered it necessary to mark 
express quotations. He could not have been ignorant of it, 
seeing that such a standard commentator on the Rule as 
Calmet supplies the words of St. James in his note to the 
passage. 

Another “ mistranslation” is the Abbot’s rendering of 
St. Matthew vi., 33, “Primum querite regnum Dei et 
iustitiam eius et hec omnia adicientur vobis,” which is trans- 
lated “ Seek first the Kingdom of God and His justice, and 
all things shall be given to you.” The error here is, I 
suppose, that the demonstrative “hec’’ is omitted, and we 
should read “all these things.” In this, the Abbot has 
followed too closely the old translation, upon which, as he 
expressly says, his version is based. Then there is what, 
on the face of it, is the very damaging charge of suppres- 
sion, and for motives of “ edification.”” What is the passage 
suppressed? It is this (I quote the old translation): 
“Where, however, the poverty of the place will not allow 
the appointed measure (of drink), but much less, or perhaps 
none at all, let those who live there praise God and 
murmur not. This we admonish above all things, that 
there never be any murmuring.” It is difficult to see how 
this could disedify. Consider the passage which precedes 
it. “Although we read that ‘wine is not the drink of 
monks at all,’ yet since in our days they cannot be per- 
suaded of this,’ &c. Consider also Chapter V.: “If the 
disciple obey unwillingly, and murmur in word as well as 
in heart’’; Chapter XXIII.: “If any brother be found 
stubborn, disobedient, proud, murmuring”; Chapter 
XXXIV. : “ Above all things, let not the pest of murmuring 
for whatever cause, by any word or sign, be manifested.”’ 
These passages are all printed in extenso in Abbot Gasquet’s 
translation. And among the “Instruments of Good 
Works’’ there is one “Not to be a murmurer.”” It is 
difficult, then, to see how your reviewer can have supposed 
that the passage was “silently suppressed, apparently from 
motives of edification.”’ 

The same principle must have caused the suppression 
of a large part of the chapter on the “Instruments,” with 
its list of capital sins, to mention only one where St. 
Benedict refers to possible abuses and defects. (It would 
be more plausible to suggest that the omission is an over- 
sight.) 

I am not able to check your reviewer’s statement as 
to the value of some of the books given by Abbot Butler 
in the bibliography, but the above sample of his method 
does not lead one to expect any very material misdirection. 
In fact, your reviewer seems to have approached his task 
with some determination to find fault. This is not the 
kind of justice that one expects from THe Nation.—Yours, 

? 
Justin McCann. 

Ampleforth Abbey, York. 

January 17th, 1912. 





THE “NYU SPELING.’’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—The letter from Mr. Chumly in the “Nyu 
Speling” is very diverting, and it illustrates in a very 
forcible manner the weaknesses of the singularly amateurish 
scheme which certain learned professors are trying to force 
upon us. 

Let me take a few instances: “Lau’”’ for “law” is 
most unscientific ; it should represent the sound in “ loud,” 
as in German. “Fiend” might conceivably retain its 
present pronunciation; but it could not represent “ find,” 
though “feind” might perhaps (as in German). I note, 
further, that “th” represents the two sounds in “ think” 
and “they,” which does not strike me as being very 
scientific; and, if we have “th,” we should surely write 
“ph” instead of “f,” in order to be phonetically (and not 
fonetically) consistent. 

No provision is apparently made for the representation 
of wnaccented vowels, although these form a very large part 
of the sounds heard in English. How, for instance, would 
Mr. Chumly write the word “independent” in the Nyu 
Speling—“ independent,” or “independant,” or “ indi- 
pendent,” or “indipendant” ?—Yours, &c., 

Immo S. ALLEN. 

London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

January 15th, 1912. 

P.S.—If any of your readers would care to see my own 
little scheme of really phonetic spelling, I shall be most 
happy to send an explanatory leaflet on receipt of a card. 


Tu the Editor ov THE NATION. 

Sur,—I must congratulait Mr. Beecham Chumly on hiz 
leter which apeerd in yuer isyu ov laast weec. The con- 
gratyulaishonz ar twies deservd on groundz ov the delietful 
banter and an ecselent, aulmoest imacyulait, yuezing ov 
the nyu speling. But I hav wun wurd ov consolaishon; 
thair iz no need for him tu disroeb hiz naim ov its ainshent 
dignity. He mai stil riet “ Beauchamp Cholmondeley,” for 
the Simplified Speling Soesiety duz not propoez tu chainj 
the speling ov proper naimz. It iz an interesting study, dis- 
cloezed bi the prezent rush for burth sertificaits, az tu the 
ecstent proper naimz hav suferd chainj. 

Thair ar litl erorz in the leter, but aul ov them ilue- 
minaiting. We Englishmen hav so long been slaivz tu the 
riten wurd that when we cum tu tri tu analiez soundz, we 
fiend that our eerz ar fild with dust. The ecserciez in the 
practis ov soundz, which yuer corespondent cwaintly 
scechez, iz aultugether helthy. This mai be lurnt from 
the discushon on the speech and vois nou being held at 
the Bedford Colej. 

Wun thing mor aut tu be sed: “Mr. Chumly’z”’ leter, 
riten so soon aafter the paasing ov the lau, shoez with whot 
eez the nyu speling can be adopted. Haaf an our’s practis 
iz sufishent for a purson ov eny edyucaishon, and I doen't 
thinc meny reederz ov THE Nation wood hav dificulty in 
reeding the leter. The seeming strainjnes duz hoeld us 
with a ciend ov spel—and in cais “Mr. Chumly”’ inter- 
rupts, I must ad that no pun iz intended. 

The laast sentensez ov the leter remiend wun ov the 
story ov the novelist hu sed that “the speling ov Shake- 
speare iz good enuf for me.” He lookt alarmd, az did the 
veteran reeder ov the “Times,’? when wun ov hiz _paijez 
woz transcriebd intu Shakespeare’s speling—or, rather, intu 
that ov Shakespeare’s ‘printerz’ speling. And the oeld 
jentiman hu blasfeemd miet remember the grandchield at 
hiz nee. Tu giv a yeer’s joi insted ov drujery tu the scuul- 
boi iz a legasy wurth a litl inconveeniens on the grand 
sierz’s part.—Yours, &c., Sypney Watton. 

Janyuary 17th, 1912. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The following paragraph from the “Daily Tele- 
graph” of the 13th inst. may have escaped the notice of 
some of your readers, but it merits attention :— 

“ The head-masters of our public schools are dissatisfied with 
the scheme of examination for junior appointments, and, 
towards the end of the month have arranged for a conference 
with the Civil Service Commissioners to discuss the matter 
These valuable appointments which come between the First and 
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Second Divisions, were instituted specially to provide an 
entrance into the Civil Service for public school boys, and the 
scheme of examination and other conditions were arranged ac- 
cordingly. Notwithstanding the fact that the scheme of 
examination is supposed to offer special advantages to public 
school boys, many candidates from the Second Division and 
from elementary schools have succeeded in winning places at 
the open competition; but the tendency, if not the intention, 
favored by the head-masters, is to make these appointments as 
much a monopoly of the public schools as Class I. is of the 

Universities. The forthcoming conference is, therefore, im- 

portant, as indicating a desire for further changes in this 

direction.” 

I need not comment on this remarkable statement, save 
to protest against any further juggling with examination 
schemes at a moment when a Royal Commission is to inquire 
into the Civil Service.—Yours, &c., 

A SERVANT OF THE STATE. 

January 16th, 1912. 


LIBERAL POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your excellent article on Mr. Churchill’s career 
in the current number of THe Nation raises a point of 
history in which I happen to be interested at present, and 
in regard to which I would feel grateful if you could en- 
lighten me. 

You allude to Mr. Churchill as having “played a 
notable part in commending to the country the alternative 
of a self-governed and federated South Africa.” In this 
context “self-governed’”’ might, if necessary, be taken to 
refer to the ideal of perpetuating four self-governing 
Colonies in South Africa (not counting Rhodesia), which 
seems to me to have been the actual Liberal ideal for that 
country after the war, and up to the inception in South 
Africa of the movement towards union. 

“Federated,” however, does imply that the Union (in some 
shape) of the four Colonies had been a Liberal—or rather the 
Liberal—ideal. In other quarters I have frequently observed 
the same implication made. Presuming that you too intended 
tc convey the impression, holding it yourself, that the 
Liberal Party had contemplated -:nion as either a desirable 
or a practicable goal for Imperial or South African states- 
manship, can you refer me to any speeches of Mr. Churchill, 
or other Liberal statesmen, or other evidence, of such 
having been the fact? 

I have been at pains, and in some respects have had 
exceptional opportunities, to ascertain as a matter of 
history when precisely the Union Movement may be said 
to have originated in South Africa. If my information is 
correct, the absolutely earliest incident occurred in June 
or July of 1906; but I can state of my own knowledge that 
the movement was on foot in the September following, 
which is earlier by some months than the date usually 
assigned. Accordingly, the evidence I am seeking of Liberal 
sympathies with the Union policy, as an ideal for imme- 
diate or ultimate realisation, must be of earlier date than 
the summer of 1906. Best of all would be evidence 
taken from the election speeches of 1905-06, when the South 
African question was so much to the fore. 

I may say that, a year or two ago, I appealed to another 
well-informed Liberal, who had made a statement similar 
to yours, only more definite, for evidence on the point. He 
courteously sent me some marked speeches by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman; but, on examining them, I found 
that the passages marked were quite general in terms, and 
might equally well have referred to the other ideal—i.e., 
that of perpetuating four self-governing Colonies. There was 
no allusion at all to the idea or policy of Union.—Yours, &c., 

RicuHarD JEBB. 

January 15th, 1912. 


[The Editor of this paper may be permitted to say, in 
regard to Mr. Jebb’s contention, that on his return from 
South Africa he saw Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
informed him that, in his opinion, the prevailing political 
current was towards self-government of the individual 
Colonies, and, on that being accomplished, towards a 
federated South Africa, but that this first process was an 
indispensable condition. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
expressed great sympathy with these suggestions, and clearly 
indicated that it would be the policy of the Government of 


Poetrp. 


SAADABAD. 


Let us deal kindly with a heart of old, by sorrow torn, 
Come with Nedim to Saadabad, my love, this silver morn, 
I hear the boatmen singing from our caique on the Horn. 
Waving cypress, waving cypress, let us go to Saadabad. 


We shall watch the Sultan’s fountains ripple, rumble, 
splash, and rise 

Over terraces of marble, under the blue balconies, 

Leaping through the plaster dragon’s hollow mouth and 
empty eyes, 

Waving cypress, waving cypress, let us go to Saadabad. 


Lie a little to your mother: tell her you have gone to 


ray, 

And we’ll slink along the alleys, thieves of all a summer 
day, 

Down to the worn old water-steps, and then, my love, 
away, 


O my cypress, waving cypress, let us go to Saadabad. 


You and I, and with us only some poor lover in a dream, 

I and you—perhaps one minstrel, who will sing beside the 
stream, 

Ah, Nedim will be the minstrel and the lover be Nedim, 

Waving cypress, waving cypress, when we go to Saadabad. 


II. 
Down the Horn, Constantinople fades and glitters in the 
blue, 
Rose of cities dropping with the heavy summer’s burning 
dew, 
Fading now as falls the Orient evening round the sky 
and you, 


Fading into red and silver as we row to Saadabad. 


Banish then, O Grecian eyes, the passion of the waiting 
West ! 

Shall God’s holy monks not enter on the day God knoweth 
best, 

To crown the Roman king again and hang a cross upon 
his breast ? 

Daughter of the Golden Islands, come away to Saadabad. 


And a thousand swinging steeples shall begin as they 
began, 

When Heraclius rode home from the rack of Ispahan, 

Naked captives pulled behind him, and the eagles in the 
van— 

But is that a tale for lovers on the way to Saadabad? 


Rather now shall you remember how of old two such as 
we, 

You like her the laughing mistress of a poet, him or me, 

Came to find the flowery lawns that give the soul tran- 
quillity : 

Let the boatman row no longer—for we land at Saadabad. 


See you not that moon-dim caique, with the lovers at the 
prow, 
Straining eyes and aching lips and touching hands, as 
we do now? 
See you not the turbaned shadows passing whence? And 
moving how? 
Are the ghosts of all the Moslems floating down to 


Saadabad ? 

Broken fountains, phantom waters, never more to glide 
and gleam, 

From the dragon-mouth in plaster, sung of old by old 
Nedim, 


Beautiful and. broken fountains, keep you still your 
Sultan’s dream, 
Or remember how his poet took a girl to Saadabad ? 





1905 to promote both of them.—Ep., Nation.] 


James Evroy FLecker. 
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The GHorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tourspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 

commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“Social Evolution and Political Theory.” By L. T. Hobhouse. 
(Frowde. 6s. 6d. net.) 

“James Hutchison Stirling: His Life and Work.” By A. M. 
Stirling. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

*“ Napoleon and King Murat.’’ By Albert Espitalier. Translated 
by J. Lewis May. (Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Turco-Italian War and its Problems.”” By Sir Thomas 
Barclay. (Constable. 65s. net.) 

“The Night of Fires, and Other Breton Studies.” By Anatole Le 
Braz. Translated by F. M. Gostling. (Chapman & Hall. 
5s. net.) 

‘*“Hadji Murad and Other Stories.” By Count Tolstoy. Edited 
by Dr. C. Hagberg Wright. (Nelson. 2s. net.) 

“Nouvelles Etudes sur Chateaubriand.”” Par Victor Giraud. 
(Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50.) 

‘*Le Symbolisme: Essai Historique sur le Mouvement Poétique en 
France de 1885 & 1900." Par André Barre. (Paris: Jouve. 
12 fr.) 

“Meine Erlebnisse zu Hannovers der Zeit, 1839-1866.” Von F. 
Hartmann. (Wiesbaden: Bergmann. 5 m. 50.) 

* * x 


Mr. Bernarp Suaw has just finished a new dramatic 
sketch. The scene is laid in the time of Nero, and early 
Christians and gladiators, as well as Nero himself, are 
among the characters. As might have been anticipated, 
Mr. Shaw’s knowledge of boxing and pugilism is turned to 
good account. 

* * * 

“THE FuTure oF THE AMERICAN NovEL ” is the title of 
an article by Mr. Arnold Bennett, written for “The North 
American Review ”’ in 1903, and published for the first time 
in the current issue. When he wrote the article, Mr. 
Bennett thought that the most promising names in American 
fiction were those of James Lane Allen, Frank Norris, Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton, Mrs. Edith Wharton, Mr. Hamlin Gar- 
land, and Mr. Theodore Dreiser, though he regarded 
Norris’s “The Octopus” as “the only novel yet produced 
that deals with the activities of modern American life in a 
manner at once large, serious, and romantic.” A great 
future is predicted for the American novel, chiefly because, 
in Mr. Bennett’s view, no other country provides “the 
vivifying, resistless energy, the crude force, the marvellous 
violence of contrast and diversity of scene that delight the 
soul of the imaginative writer in the United States.” Other 
and minor reasons are that Americans read vastly more than 
Englishmen; that an American is more quickly and more 
variously interested in imaginative literature than an Eng- 
lishman ; and that American publishers are superior to their 
English rivals in “shrewdness, enterprise, and daring.” 

* * 


TurninG to publishing conditions in this country, a 
writer in “The Academy” makes a strong protest against 
“the unnecessary and suicidal habit of maintaining novel 
seasons.”” He complains that under the present system 
most of the novels are crowded into a few weeks in spring 
and autumn, with the result that the new writer gets very 
little chance. Reviewers, booksellers, and readers are all 
incapable of dealing satisfactorily with so huge a mass of 
books, so that a work by an untried author runs a great 
chance of being overlooked. For our own part, we cannot 
see any advantage in retaining the traditional publishing 
seasons, and we are pleased to see signs of their abolition. 
As “The Academy” puts it, “if publishers spread the issue of 
their books over the year instead of shooting them all forth 
during a few weeks at each end of it, they would not be 
obliged to utter so many bitter complaints as to the neglect 
of the reading public towards books that deserve very well.” 

. 7 ~ 


Mr. Lascettes ABERCROMBIE, whose “Emblems of 
Love” we review in another column, has written a number 
of “Speculative Dialogues,” which will be published shortly 
by Mr. Martin Secker. The aim of the dialogues is to ex- 
press the writer’s attitude towards some modern meta- 
physical problems, and the speakers are personified abstrac- 
tions, such as Famine and Pestilence, War and Murder, 
Science and the World. 





WE have drawn attention on several occasions to the 
excellence of the reprints of old and scarce books issued 
by the Oxford University Press. The latest of these is 
“The Rowley Poems of Thomas Chatterton,” reprinted from 
Tyrwhitt’s third edition, and now edited, with an intro- 
duction, by Mr. Maurice Hare. It follows the earlier edition 
page for page, and its old-fashioned appearance makes it a 
delightful form in which to have the best of Chatterton’s 
poems. Mr. Maurice Hare’s introduction, too; deserves con- 
sideration. For one thing—unlike most writers on 
Chatterton—he does justice to Horace Walpole. 
Walpole replied to Chatterton’s first overtures by 
a communication which Mr. Hare calls “one of the 
politest letters that have been written in English, in 
which the simple and elegant sentences expressed with a 
very charming courtesy the interest and curiosity of its 
author.” Later on, when Walpole consulted his friends 
Gray and Mason, and found out that the poems sent him 
were forgeries, his irritation was very natural. He had 
committed himself some years before to a belief in the 
authenticity of Ossian, and had incurred a good deal of 
ridicule. Why should he be blamed for resenting a second 
attempt to dupe him by a literary forgery? No one now 
believes that his coldness drove Chatterton to suicide, 
Walpole’s fault was that he afterwards gave a false account 
of the incident, in the hope of concealing his first credulity. 

* > * 


NorHine is more extinct than an extinct controversy, 
and the Rowley controversy was definitely ended by the 
publication of Professor Skeat’s edition of Chatterton in 
1871. Still, Mr. Hare’s short bibliography reminds us of 
an interesting episode in English literary history. A great 
deal more, as he says, has been written about Chatterton 
than it is worth anybody’s while to read. There is Dean 
Milles’s edition of the Rowley poems, containing a running 
commentary in defence of Rowley’s authenticity, which Pro- 
fessor Skeat describes as “perhaps the most surprising 
trash in the way of notes that was ever penned.” Then there 
are Dr. S. R. Maitland’s “An Essay. on Chatterton,” “a 
very monument of ignorant perversity,” and Pryce’s 
“Memorials of Canynges Family,” giving some notes of the 
coroner’s inquest on Chatterton, “which would have been 
most interesting if authentic, but were in fact forged by 
one Gutch.” But the strangest of the many strange books 
on Chatterton is Sir Herbert Croft’s “Love and Madness.” 
This work is a novel in the epistolary style, written by a 
man who was at once parson, baronet, and literary adven- 
turer, and inspired by a murder committed in the Covent 
Garden Opera House. Yet it is to this singular book that 
we owe almost all our knowledge of Chatterton. Croft 
printed in his novel the letters of the murderer 
to his victim, but included among them a long letter written 
by himself, in which he gives a mass of information about 
Chatterton, collected from his relatives and those with 
whom he had lodged in London. 

* 7 * 

Ir Chatterton is neglected to-day, it is not for want 
of high critical appreciation. Coleridge, Shelley, Words- 
worth, and Rossetti have all paid him tributes. Malone 
declared him to be the greatest genius that England had 
produced since Shakespeare; Professor Masson said that 
there are passages in his poems quite equal to any to be 
found in Byron, Shelley, or Keats; and Mr. Watts-Dunton 
claims for him “ the place of the father of the New Romantic 
School” in English poetry. But the general tendency has 
been to regard him as a pioneer who influenced others rather 
than as a poet who is to be valued for his own achievement. 
Mr. Hare considers that “his best work has an inspiration, 
a singular and unique charm both of thought and music 
that is of the first order of English poetry,”’ and he indicates 
Chatterton’s attitude towards the Middle Ages in the follow- 
ing sentences :— 

‘“‘Chatterton’s poetry is a pageant staged by an impres 
sionist. It cannot be submitted to a close examination, and it 
is all wrong historically, yet it presents a complete picture, 
with an artistic charm that must be judged on its own merits. 
An illusion is successfully conveyed of a dim remote age when 
an idle-strenuous people lived only to be picturesque, to kill 
one another in tourneys, to rear with painful labor beautiful 
elaborate cathedrals, and yet had so much time on their hands 
that they could pass half their lives cracking unhallowed sconces 
in the Holy Land, and in that part of their ample leisure which 
they devoted to study, spell ‘ flourishes’ as ‘ Florryschethe.’” 
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Rediewws. 


“MOVE UPWARD.” 


“Emblems of Love: Designed in Several Discourses.” 
By LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. (Lane. 5s. net.) 


One can understand the poet’s purpose, and it is a great one. 
It is, we think, to reveal the slow development of a high 
and spiritual emotion. In earlier days we might have 
called it the evolution of love, or something scientific of 
that sort. We are shown the various forms that love may 
take in different ages of the world, and in different natures. 
Lust and carnal desire are there—the attraction of the 
body, the compelling delight in outward beauty and 
physical sensation. But throughout, even while the merely 
animal side still predominates in the world, we are made 
conscious of a spiritual force—a joy of the soul—vaguely 
groping for freedom and fulfilment. 

At first it is hardly aware of itself. It is felt as an 
obscure trouble to the flesh. Then it is something that 
allows no peace in common satisfaction. Then it drives to 
refusals, abstentions, horror at subjugation, virginity, 
insistence upon freedom and separate personality. To all 
these it drives in turn. Its advance is hardly observable, 
and very uncertain. Here it is seen in a man, there in a 
woman. After all the long centuries of history, it is seldom 
recognised or understood. Nevertheless, in its fulfilment, 
when flesh and soul are merged into one transfiguring 
ecstasy, lies man’s highest greatness—the greatness of 
supreme joy :— 

“Now I know— 
For all my speculation soareth up, 
A bird taking eternity for air,— 
Now being mixt with thee, in the burning midst 
Of Beauty for my sense and mind and soul,— 
That life hath highest gone which hath most joy.” 

So cries the man in the final emblem, called “The 
Eternal Wedding,’’ wherein the perfection of love—the in- 
distinguishable union of spirit and form—is described or 
hinted at, as nearly as the poet can reach out towards it. 
A more difficult and elusive theme to grasp could hardly be 
imagined. It is perhaps impossible to analyse, or even to 
describe, a spiritual ecstasy. No one, we suppose, has yet 
analysed the state of soul produced by the greatest music, 
for instance ; and it is proverbially true that the greatest 
lovers can never express what they feel. Poets may give us 
hints and gieams of it. A scene, a lyric, or a phrase may 
suddenly illuminate. Lovers recognise the truth half- 
revealed in the words, but the profound power of the 
emotion is neither analysed nor described. It is only 
recalled and repeated by a kind of infection. The forces 
of immemorial inheritance, of life’s productive desire, of 
sympathy, of solace, of the escape from loneliness, of 
idealising imagination, of pride, of worship, and of the 
longing for a spiritual union impossibly intimate—all these 
forces are so commingled with the delight of sense that they 
can never be extricated and shown to us one by one. They 
form a harmony such as we are told the universe forms, 
and, however brief, that harmony appears to be one of the 
very few realities that “partake of the nature of the 
infinite.” 

Yet the poet here seems to attempt its analysis, its 
explication. Let us take one instance only: the man-lover 
has said, “Some divine anger beats within our hearts.” 
She questions if anger can be in love. He answers that this 
anger arises from “indignant memory Of what hath been, 
when the new lusts of God Exulted unimaginably, before 
Rigors of law fastened like creeping habit Upon their 
measureless wont. Is not love so?” he continues 

“ Amazement of an anger 

Against created shape and narrowness? 
The bound rage of the uncreated Spirit, 
Whose striving doth impassion us and the world? 
A wrath that thou and I are not one being?” 

The thought is here definite and true. That anger at 
mortal bonds and separation—that infinite yearning cf 
finite hearts, as Browning also called it—is a recognised 
strand in the closely interwoven texture. But to set two 


lovers thus through twenty pages to analyse, examine, and 
describe—one sees how difficult such an attempt must be, 





and how dangerous. 


One is somehow reminded of the just- 





wedded lover, who observed, “ Now is the opportunity for 
a thorough discussion of time and space.” Yet, in the 
midst of all dangers, there is one thing for which we honor 
the poet: the whole book is a courageous attempt to lift 
a worn and eternal subject out of the region of roses and 
raptures, the heavy air of wantonness and satiety. It is 
a strong endeavor to release womanhood from an ancient 
degradation, and to induce men at last to round that Cape 
which they have found so difficult to weather. 

As to the series of scenes or emblems themselves, we 
wish sincerely that we could speak of their treatment with 
greater enthusiasm. They begin with primitive men, 
defending themselves and their women against the wolves ; 
and they pass on to Vashti; to some Carlisle girls during 
the ’Forty-five ; to some students in a public-house ; to other 
young men upon a sea-coast ; and back to Judith in Bethulia. 
We do not object to the strange disorder of time, for the 
order of love’s development is kept, and that is the im- 
portant thing. It is in his treatment of the separate scenes 
that the poet appears to us sometimes to fail. Perhaps we 
have no right to complain that the scenes are not dramatic. 
Words are put into the mouths of the speakers that they 
could never have said. That is usual in the dramatic form ; 
perhaps it is unavoidable. So long as an appropriate 
thought or mood is expressed that may possibly have occu- 
pied the speaker’s heart, we need not criticise. It is the 
intrusion of conscious reflection and modern speculation 
that we hesitate over. The gradual appearance of the 
spiritual passion in men, the growth of woman’s pride, her 
refusal to play the thing of pleasure, the refusal of men 
also any longer to be blinded, degraded, and sated with 
amorous luxury, the victory of the spirit—all these themes 
are true and necessary: they are the purport of the book. 
“Move upward, working out the beast,” they say with Tenny- 
son. But we wish they had been developed more in action and 
with inevitable words, rather than in long speeches of intro- 
spection, and examinations into motives and feelings. Per- 
haps that is why we like the scenes under the heading 
“Imperfection” best. This modern aspect suits them better, 
for they come nearer our own time ; and of these, “ Katrina” 
seems to us the freshest and most suggestive, because it is 
the nearest to our world in purpose and manner. 

But the scenes on Vashti and Judith are the longest 
and most important in the book, and in those we most 
miss the true touch of dramatic power. No two occasions 
for drama could be finer, but the poet has not reached 
the grandeur of them. We cannot here examine the causes 
of his failure. The purpose is right; there is much excel- 
lence in separate passages. But, to our mind, each fails 
as a whole; neither has the architecture of greatness. We 
are disappointed and baulked of our expectation. On minor 
points, we can now only ask two passing questions: 
Why, when Vashti wanders in exile into the 
night, does the goddess Ishtar encounter her and reveal 
the visions of Helen, Sappho, and St. Theresa? We can 
recognise a sort of emblematic reason, but we think the 
scene would be much stronger without that intrusion of 
the supernatural, and those Greek or Christian figures 
appear strangely out of place in the outskirts of Babylon. 
Again, why in his account of Judith, after her return to 
the city with the head of Holofernes, does the poet make 
her say :— 

“TI know 
This only: in my home, in my soul’s chamber, 
A filthy verminous beast hath made his lair. 
I let him in; I let this grim lustin. . . . 
What though I killed him afterward? All my place, 
And all the air I live in, is foul with him. 
I killed him? Truly, I am mixed with him; 
Death must have me before it hath all him”? 

Yet, in the splendor of the original story, we read that 
Judith said :— 

“* As the Lord liveth, who hath kept me in my way that I 
went, my countenance hath deceived him to his destruction, and 


yet hath’ he not committed sin with me, to defile and shame 
me.” 


Judith was a widow. Her husband had died of sun- 
stroke in the barley harvest. Does Mr. Abercrombie mean 
that she lied in the original authority? Did she, out of 
shame, forswear herself before the people? There is no 
sign that she lied; but even if she did, why should he 
break down her shame after all these centuries? 

Except for a few lyrical passages, the whole poem is in 
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blank verse. No one now objects to irregularities that 
break up the monotony of blank verse; but still the sound 
of verse must remain, and we are not quite sure about such 
examples as the following, all taken from the first few 
pages :— 

** Proud and wonderful, that lifteth my heart.” 

““ With wonder, as trembling covers a hearth.” 

“Thine anger. Thou heavily drudgest women.” 

** Murdering thy mind of weakling darkness.” 

“Taking so much love from you, all for naught.” 

“Shift me of reign, and escape my splendor.” 





A PRUSSIAN ROMANTIC. 


“Heinrich von Kleist : Sein Leben und sein Werk,” Von 

WILHELM HeERzoG. (Munich: G. H, Beck. 6m. 50.) 

In 1875 there was published in London a volume bearing the 
high-sounding title of ‘‘ Prussia’s Representative Man.’’ It 
contained translations of Kleist’s two masterpieces—his novel, 
“Michael Kohlhaas,” and his drama, “Prince Frederick 
of Homburg,’’ prefaced by a long introduction, which 
dealt, however, rather with the Prussian spirit in generat 
than with Kleist in particular. The authors of this book, 
Francis Lloyd and William Newton, made an eloquent appeal 
for a better appreciation amongst us of a poet for whom they 
claimed, in a marked degree, “spontaneity and a freedom 
from the imitative methods that were conventional at the 
time ’’; but, from that day to this, we can trace nothing in 
English, except brief notices in literary histories, discussing 
the personality or work of Kleist. In Germany, on the 
other hand, the literature on this poet grows with every 
year ; it now fills a very respectable bookshelf, and the last 
word is certainly far from having been said. The latest 
addition to books on Kleist is the attractive biography of 
the poet by Wilhelm Herzog, which has just been published 
in Munich. In saying attractive, we mean that the book is 
not only outwardly attractive—which it certainly is—but 
that it is written with a whole-hearted, infectious enthu- 
siasm, which carries the reader along almost in spite of 
himself. Occasionally, it is true, this enthusiasm over- 
shoots the mark, and makes claims for its object that are 
merely extravagant; but it has at least produced a work 
that is more likely to win new friends for Kleist than a cooler, 
more objective, critical estimate might have done. Above all, 
and we are inclined to regard it as Herr Herzog’s especial 
merit, his book is not the production of a specialist whose 
eyes and ears are closed to modern literary movements ; it 
is just by his skill in bringing Kleist into vital relations 
with the thought of our own time that he succeeds so effec- 
tually in holding our interest. 

There is some truth in the phrase, “ Prussia’s Repre- 
sentative Man,” although hardly the truth that the English 
critics who used it meant to convey. Kleist “ represents” 
his country in a manner that corresponds indifferently to 
that in which Prussia might have expected or cared to see 
herself represented. The conditions of the poet’s birth and 
bringing-up all, no doubt, tended to turn him into a repre- 
sentative Prussian of the traditional type; he belonged to 
a military family, and became himself a Prussian officer ; 
but the only result’ was to prove his unfitness for the 
role. Kleist was one of those restless, romantic spirits, who, 
born out of their time, go through life distraught by the 
fever and the fret of unsatisfied longings and unattained ideals. 
There was something more than a taint of insanity in him ; 
life remained to him to its tragic end an unsolved and 
unsolvable enigma. His own words: “Ich bin dir wohl ein 
Ratsel? Nun tréste dich—Gott ist es mir!” might well be 
chosen as the motto of his life. He voluntarily gave up 
the struggle, shot himself, a little over a hundred years 
ago, with his best work unappreciated, his best plays un- 
published and unplayed. Thus, if Kleist is a “ representa- 
tive” Prussian, he represents the other side of the picture, 
a side that was much in evidence in the dark days of 
Napoleonic oppression, and is still in evidence enough to-day 
to make Kleist a popular poet. 

Kleist is one of the first of these “ problematic natures,”’ 
to use Goethe’s familiar phrase, which are so liberally strewn 
across the literature of the nineteenth century in Germany. 
A great deal of his writing cannot possibly awaken an 
interest outside of Germany, unless in those who are fasci- 
nated by his personality and the tragic pathological problem 
of his career. The play, for instance, which has the strongest 
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hold on the German popular imagination, ‘‘ Das Kathchen 
von Heilbronn,” is impossible for us, who have not the admix. 
ture of naive German romanticism in our blood. But we 
can read his fierce romantic interpretation of the antique 
in “ Penthesilea,” we can take a certain mild, old-world 
pleasure in the little comedy of “ The Broken Jar,” although 
to assert, as is so often done, that this is the best German 
comedy, is an unfair reflection on German comedy-writing ; 
and we can be thrilled by the political fervor and the noble 
verse of the “ Hermannsschlacht.” But—and we are speaking 
solely of Kleist’s present-day appeal, not trying to estimate 
his genius in the abstract—we doubt if the foreign reader 
will extend his sympathy beyond the two works which have 
been rightly singled out as his masterpieces: “ Michael 
Kohlhaas ” and “ Prince Frederick of Homburg.’’ The power 
of both these books lies in their very modern point 
of view. When one thinks how few works of the imagination 
written about the year 1800, in English and French, can still 
be read for mere pleasure to-day, it is marvellous how living 
Kleist’s art at its best is. ‘‘ Michael Kohlhaas”’ is a story 
of revolt, a historical novel of the sixteenth century, written 
nearly twenty years before the “ Waverley Novels,” and with 
a realism which we usually think was not invented until 
long after Scott was dead and gone. Over what seems a 
comparatively trivial act of injustice committed against him, 
a German horse-dealer stirs up his whole time to revolt, 
brings his country almost to civil war, and dies at the 
executioner’s hand with a grim satisfaction that he has at 
least done something to bring the world to a better sense 
of what justice means. Into this plain record of fact, Kleist 
has poured all his own rebellion against a Providence that 
could allow Napoleon to humiliate Germany and trample 
her under foot. It is the realism of “‘ Michael Kohlhaas ” that 
gives it its vitality as literature; and Herr Herzog makes 
no merely fanciful claim in describing it as an early fore- 
runner of the art of Flaubert. 

Of “Prince Frederick of Homburg” it would probably 
be too much to demand a representation on our stage, even 
by one of those societies which make it their business to 
produce uncommercial dramas of literary interest. Besides, 
it might fairly be urged that there are plenty of other 
German plays which have a greater claim on the attention 
of such societies. Still, the fact remains that “ Prince 
Frederick of Homburg” is Prussia’s greatest national 
drama; and it is even more the national drama 
of to-day than of 1806. It would seem as if our 
time had grown into it. The Prince wins by his culpable 
rashness the battle of Fehrbellin, and is court-martialled 
for disobeying orders. He is condemned to death; to all 
pleading, be it of his betrothed or of his soldiers, the Elector 
turns a deaf ear ; he puts Frederick’s fate in his own hands; 
and the young man recognises the justness of his: sentence, 
and thus wins the Elector’s pardon. In the days of romantic 
heroism, such a theme and such a hero would have meant 
nothing to the theatre; but now, when we look for insight 
into the finer workings of the human soul, when the doubters 
and the failures are more interesting than the conquerors 
in life, and when the drama of Ibsen and the novel of the 
Russians, with their complicated problems of personality. 
have made their simpler heroes of heroic virtues seem only 
obvious mechanical puppets, something might be said for 
this very modern hero, half-dreamer and half-coward as 
he is. : 

Kleist made shipwreck on the classic tradition of 
Weimar—the late-comer in a period of intense literary 
activity has always a hard fate. Schiller, the popular idol, 
whose poetry studiously avoids the too complicated problems 
of human psychology, stood in his way; and even Goethe 
had no understanding for him—Goethe, who so very rarely 
went astray in his critical judgment. Kleist’s life fell in 
the midst of the transition from Weimar classicism to 
modern romanticism, and that transition was fatal to him. 
His aim as a dramatist was to solve the eternal problem 
which all the German dramatic poets, from Lessing to 
Grillparzer, had to face—to create a national drama on lines 
which should be neither French nor English ; to reconcile in 
a new and purely German art-form the tragedy of Sophocles 
with the romantic drama of Shakespeare. Herr Herzog is 
right in the claim he makes for Kleist—that he is the first 
specifically ‘‘ modern” dramatist, the pioneer of that psycho- 
logical drama _ whose leading representatives in European 
literature are Hebbel and Ibsen. 
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SIR CHARLES STANFORD ON 


COMPOSITION. 
“‘ Musical Composition.” By CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. 
(Macmillan. 3s, 6d. net.) 


A FULLY adequate book on musical composition has yet to 
be written. There are any number of good treatises on 
the subject, and this of Sir Charles Stanford’s, it may be 
said at once, is one of the very best, coming as it does 
from a musician who is at the same time theoretician, 
teacher, and composer. But the best of these books move 
within a rather narrow orbit; and by some strange fatality 
they almost all stop short just where the subject begins 
to be really interesting for the student of a larger growth. The 
rudiments are common ground; broadly speaking, we are 
all agreed upon how the young composer ought to begin. 
It is as to how he shall continue his training and his 
thinking that he needs the wisest and most open-minded 
of guides. The least-instructed outsider would decide at 
once, and rightly, that there must be something wrong 
a priori with books on a living and daily changing art like 
musical composition that take no account of the most recent 
developments of it. Here, for example, is Sir Charles 
Stanford’s book, without the slightest reference to any of 
the new lines that music has taken during the last twenty 
years or so; for Wolf and Strauss are only mentioned for 
one moment in an off-hand, disparaging kind of way, and 
people like Elgar, Reger, and Debussy are not even named at 
all. Common-sense will say at once that it is incredible 
that of all the generations that have made music in Europe, 
the present and the one just past should alone have con- 
tributed nothing of value to the technique of it. To read 
Sir Charles Stanford is to feel that had he written in 
Wagner’s day he would have declined to discuss the art 
of composition beyond the point that Beethoven had taken 
it, and that in Beethoven’s day he would have stopped 
short at Mozart, and in Mozart’s at Haydn or Emmanuel 
Bach. Why should practically every book on musical 
composition or musical form be ten or fifteen years behind 
the times on the day it is published? 

Is it possible, though, to teach composition at ail? 
Hardly ; and one of the best features of Sir Charles Stan- 
ford’s book is the frank recognition of this fact. Musical 
composition, in the full sense of the term, is like singing ; 
it can be learned, but not taught. If you cannot sing by 
the grace of God, all the teachers in the world will nut 
help you; if you can, you will sing pretty well in spite of 
lack of training, and almost all that teaching can do is to 


warn you against doing foolish or harmful things, so that | 


the organs may be freer to do the right thing instinctively 
and at once. But teaching, as every good singing-master 
realises daily, is useless, except with students who, with 
a bit of luck or experience, would in time have discovered 
a given precept for themselves. If the brain and throat 
do not understand and co-operate with each other intimately 
by pure instinct, no teacher in the world can establish the 
entente. He can say and show what ought to happen in 
the throat or mouth if the student only got the right mental 
picture ; but the picture itself he cannot communicate. So 
with musical composition, especially as regards form. The 
teacher can show how great composers have put together 
their works, and it is of analyses of this kind that books 
on composition mostly consist ; but this will not enable the 
student to put together a good work of his own unless he 
has good ideas of his own, and no teacher can endow him 
with these. 

Sir Charles Stanford recommends a practice that 
other masters and students have found useful—to work 
upon the model of, say, a Mozart or Beethoven symphony, 
modulating when it modulates, changing the rhythm when 
it changes it, and so on. This will indeed teach the student 
something. It will show him how Beethoven has made his 
effects ; but it will not help him in the least to make similar 
effects of his own, for the simple and obvious reason that 
the effect does not come merely from the way the notes go, 
but from some subtle mental quality that underlies and 
informs the notes. In the final resort, this method is only 
an extension of the system of analysis that fills the text- 











books upon form; it reduces Beethoven’s form to its 
elements, but it does not enable the student to compose a 
masterpiece of his own, even of the same type. And of 
course the method becomes more and more useless in pro- 
portion as the basic spirit of the work taken as a model 
approaches the psychological rather than the formal. 

Analysis of this kind is extremely interesting and 
valuable, not only to the student of composition, but to 
the ordinary music-lover; and on these grounds we may 
reasonably complain that none of the text-books take 
proper account of modern contributions to the technique 
of form. The art of composition—pace Sir Charles Stan- 
ford and a hundred others—really did not cease with 
Brahms any more than with Mozart. But no amount of analysis 
will make a man a composer if he have no ideas, or poor ideas, 
of his own; nor will teaching enable him to develop and 
interweave his ideas unless Nature—not his music-master 
—has given him an intuitive sense of how to do so. The 
evolution of good new thematic matter out of old is no 
more to be taught than the art of getting good themes 
to begin with. Sir Charles Stanford recognises this perhaps 
more fully than any previous writer; and it is for this 
reason that his book is, in many respects, the wisest yet 
written upon the subject. His precepts mainly resolve 
themselves into a succession of “Don’ts”; and the func- 
tion of the teacher is put in its true light—that of criticism 
of the student’s work from the point of view of taste, 
effectiveness, or expediency. If we cannot give the student 
ideas, or endow him with the faculty of weaving them into 
continuous tissues and logical forms, we can at any rate 
show him when he is minimising the effect of them by un- 
skilful handling. We cannot teach a boy to walk grace- 
fully if the nerves controlling the limbs are weak or 
severed; but given a normal state of the organism, we 
can at least prevent him from walking into a brick wall 
or tripping over his own clothes. And it is for the sound 
sense of Sir Charles Stanford’s precepts of this kind, and 
the delightful lucidity with which they are expressed, that 
the student would be well advised to make the book his 
daily companion. 

It needs, it is true, to be used with caution. Like the 
rest of us, the author is not a safe guide when his prejudices 
come into play. His tirade against descriptive music is as 
incorrigibly superficial as most of the English thinking 
upon the subject. Descriptive music has its limitations 
and its dangers; but it is here, it always has been here 
in some form or other, and it always will be here; and 
it is not to be disposed of by such mere bluff as calling 
it a “hybrid’’ and its advocates a “cult.” Sir Charles 
Stanford’s condemnation of it, if he were to carry it to its 
logical conclusion, would sweep away the song also. But 
indeed there is no logic in the estheticians who attempt 
to settle the subject in this rough-and-tumble way; they 
are merely using a show of reason to back their prejudices. 
Sir Charles Stanford’s dissertation on this topic is by far 
the poorest part of his book. He is hasty and confused 
again in his remarks upon orchestral color, and unhappy in the 
analogies from painting by which he tries to support them. 
Color is something more than the mere “clothes” of the design 
in good painting, as in good music. Velasquez would have 
been astonished to hear that “the old masters” drew all 
their figures nude before adding the draperies; and Manet, 
Whistler, and Degas would have raised their eyebrows 
at the statement that “it is always a sound test of a picture 
to photograph it, and of an orchestral piece to arrange it 
for a monochrome instrument, such as the pianoforte.’’ Nor 
must the student take too literally Sir Charles Stanford’s 
warning against repeating a melodic sequence more than 
twice, which, he says, is evidence of a “ poverty-stricken 
invention.” The effect of sequences depends on how they 
are written and who writes them. “Tristan” contains 
numerous examples of threefold and fourfold repetition ; 
and in the splendid air by Bach that Max Reger has used 
for his Variations (op. 81) the same melodic phrase is 
repeated four times. The book would be all the better 
for correction or modification on points like these, and 
it would be the more valuable if it were brought into rather 
closer touch with our own day; but within its limits it is 
mostly an admirable piece of work, and one that no intelligent 
student’s library should be without. 
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. THREE BOOKS ON ST. PAUL. 


“ Studies of St. Paul and His Gospel.” By ALFRED‘E. GARVIE. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

“The Religious Experiences of St. Paul.” 
GARDNER. (Williams & Norgate. 5s, net.) 

“The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul: Their Motive and 
Origin.” By Kirsorpr LAKE. (Rivingtons. 16s. net.) 


By PERcy 


Tue recent discoveries of Biblical papyri have done much 
more for the study of the gospels than of Paul’s Epistles. 
Nothing has been found which is as close to Romans or 
Galatians as the ‘“‘Oxyrhynchite Logia” are to the gospels. 
Even the light thrown by researches into the Hellenistic 
vernacular of the period, though it has given a fresh nuance 
to some phrases and terms, has not materially altered very 
much in the exegesis of the Apostle’s letters; we can now 
parse Paul better—that is all. But the Religionsgeschichtliche 
method, particularly as applied to the relations between 
primitive Christianity and the Mysteries which were in 
vogue round the Mediterranean basin, has opened up aspects 
of Paulinism which are attracting serious attention, and 
it is this feature of contemporary research which charac- 
terises two of the three volumes under review. Dr. Garvie’s 
book, a reprint of articles contributed to the ‘“ Expositor,” 
sits loose to such considerations. It is less genetic and more 
Biblical than the other two studies. Dr. Garvie frankly 
admits more than once that Paul’s arguments and opinions 
are occasionally untenable. ‘Paul received and expressed 
many ideas which did not enter into the substance of his 
Christian faith ’’ (p. 3); his exegesis in Rom. ix.-xi. “ cannot 
be accepted as strictly historical” (p. 241), and his argu- 
ment for the veiling of women in church (1 Cor. xi. 2-16) 
is pronounced “an instance of his Rabbinism at its worst” 
(p. 295). At the same time, the plan of the book excludes 
any study of the influence of the Pauline hinterland upon 
the Apostle’s theological speculations. A few paragraphs 
at the beginning are devoted to a brief general statement, 
but little more. It is otherwise with Professor Lake and 
Professor Gardner. The former, in a volume which is all 
the more striking as the work of van Manen’s successor, 
deliberately studies the background of Paul. After his pre- 
face, the amount of space assigned to problems of literary 
criticism seems disproportionate. Still, the problems are 
handled with characteristic penetration ; on the textual and 
historical data of Thessalonians, Corinthians, Galatians, and 
Romans, the author has good things to say, particularly 
on Corinthians and Romans, where his analytic powers are 
seen at their best. But, as he confesses, the psychological 
method of studying a religion like primitive Christianity 
requires to be followed by the theologian or the critic of 
texts, if criticism is to be vital. It is this consideration 
which prevails with Professor Gardner, whose lucid and 
charming appreciation of Paul’s religion reminds the reader 
repeatedly of Jowett’s essays. Of the three writers, he does 
most to focus Paul for the modern reader, and his closing 
chapter on “ St. Paul and Modernity” sums up, with critical 
sympathy, a widely-spread opinion upon the temporary and 
the permanent elements in the Apostle’s reconstruction of 
the Christian Gospel. Of the three books, it will appeal 
most to the general reader, just as Professor Lake’s will 
+o the trained student and Dr. Garvie’s to the theologian. 
The recent investigations into the Mysteries, like the 
fresh sense of the eschatological element in the gospels, have 
begun to influence New Testament criticism, as Babylonian 
religion influenced Old Testament research; they have 
naturally led some scholars to find that Paul already em- 
bodied the sacramental principle in his theology, and thus 
popularised Christianity for large circles in the Diaspora. 
Professor Gardner is less attracted by the eschatological 
revival than Professor Lake, but both writers appear to 
attach high importance to the influence of the Mysteries on 
Paul and his churches. This lends a special significance to 
their discussions. Apart from the precarious and frag- 
mentary nature of our sources for the inner life of piety 
under the influence of the contemporary Mysteries, however, 
there are facts about Paulinism which suggest hesitation 
before one can accept Professor Lake’s statement that 
“baptism is, for St. Paul and his readers, universally and 
unquestionably accepted as a ‘mystery’ or sacrament, which 
works ex opere operato” (p. 385), or Professor Gardner’s 
thesis that, by the term “mysteries,” Paul sometimes 








“ means the doctrines or rites which belong to the Christian 
Church as such”’ (p. 73). There is not evidence enough to 
justify the words “or rites” in the latter quotation. In 
fact, it is almost to beg the question if we speak of “ sacra- 
ments ’’ in connection with Paulinism. Linguistic parallels 
are apt to be deceptive; Paul never speaks of baptism or of 
the Lord’s Supper as a sacrament, and, in spite of Reitzen- 
stein’s arguments, the Apostle’s language on this point is 
generally ‘ closer to non-sacramental Judaism than to 
Hellenism. The safe way to understand any system of 
thought is to start from its cardinal and central positions, 
and to estimate in the light of these any elements which 
apparently resemble outside phenomena. Where critics like 
Reitzenstein and his followers go wrong is in reversing this 
method of study. The conceptions of grace, faith, and the 
Spirit in Paul must be allowed to determine our ideas of 
his doctrine in other directions, so far as that doctrine is 
homogeneous. They do involve what may be termed a hyper- 
physical element, but neither the importance assigned to 
this, nor the particular form into which Paul throws it, 
can be equated with the sacramental theory either of the 
Mysteries or of Catholicism. To Paul, baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper were not symbols. Granted: but neither 
were they “sacraments.” | Where the Mysteries help to 
throw light upon Paulinism is rather in the mental and 
spiritual predispositions of men for the Pauline’ gospel. 
Professor Lake is more convincing in sketching this environ- 
ment. Also, we may add, the Mysteries suggest a possible 
source, not only for Paul’s language occasionally, but for 
some of his categories in faith-mysticism. Most critics 
appear to assume that Paul’s so-called “ mysticism” was 
the outcome of his Christian experience. It is more likely 
that, in spite of his Pharisaic training, he had such affinities 
prior to his conversion, and that they attached themselves 
to the implications of “baptism into the name of Christ,” 
which he found in the Christian Church. These are points 
upon which it is not possible to do more than form hypotheses, 
but they are at least more promising than the directions in 
which the influence of the Mysteries is being exploited by 
students of the Pauline fheology. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia.” 


By CULLEN 
GOULDSBURY and HUBERT SHEANE. (Arnold. 


16s. net.) 


Tue authors of this book remind us that it is the first 
to be written about the Tanganyika plateau, a country of 
more than fifty thousand square miles in extent, which 
seems destined to prove of great value to European settlers. 
Mr. Gouldsbury and Mr. Sheane are both in the service 
of the British South Africa Company, and their aim in the 
present volume has been “to give some impression, however 
blurred or imperfect, of an almost unique, and hitherto un- 
recorded, phase of colonial isolation.” The Tanganyika 
plateau has neither coast-ports nor railway termini to 
connect it with more civilised regions, and, owing to this, 
the characteristics, folk-lore, and customs of native tribes, 
such as the Awemba, are still maintained. But this state 
of affairs cannot last long. The Cape to Cairo railway has 
penetrated the fringes of the plateau, and it will shortly 
be followed by a wave of immigration. The authors have 
accordingly done well to describe native habits and modes of 
thought while yet untouched by alien ideas. The chapters 
on native legal notions, on animism and witchcraft, on the 
ceremonies of initiation, marriage, and divorce, and on 
village social life, contain information that will be valued 
by students of anthropology and primitive religions. The 
natural history and sporting advantages of the plateau are 
also discussed, as well as such topics as the missionary 
and his work, and the daily life of an official. But the 
great value of the book is the light it throws upon the 
native mind. Mr. Gouldsbury and Mr. Sheane have 
approached their task with adequate knowledge, and, what 
is mcre important, with a proper sympathy with native 
ideas. The result is a book of deep interest, which deserves 


to be placed on the same shelf with works like those of 
Sir Harry Johnston. 
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“Casuals in the Caucasus.” By AcNnes Herpert. (Lane 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Miss HERBERT is one of the most adventurous of sports- 
women. She has travelled and shot big game in the wilds 
of Somaliland with the intrepidity and success of a Selous, 
and though her volume on the Caucasus provides excite- 
ments of a somewhat milder type than was experienced in 
the first-named country, the stay-at-home reader, at any 
rate, will not find them lacking picturesqueness or vivacity. 
She reels them out, too, in a style of her own that is 
free as the life she describes, and exuberant to a degree that 
occasionally carries one off one’s feet, but is often refreshing. 
Miss Herbert and her two companions entered the Cau- 
casus by way of Batoum and Tiflis. Their principal object 
was ibex shooting, but they also enjoyed the thrills of 
hunting the bear, the wild pig, and the otter, and did not 
disdain the mere shooting of snipe and plover. Some shrewd 
observation of the people of the various races that inhabit 
the Caucasus, and not a little sympathetic appreciation of 
its scenery and atmosphere, shows sensitiveness to things 
apart from sport. Perhaps some of Miss Herbert’s sprightly 
sayings would better have been omitted—e.g., on page 108: 
“We christened our camp ‘Lake View’ because it over- 
looked a natural dam. Not to mention the ones it over- 
heard.’’ And the concluding sentence of the first para- 
graph on page 194 had better be deleted before another 
edition is called for. 

* * * 


“Ta Revolution.” Par LouIs MADELIN. (Hachette. 5 fr.) 

THis volume in the series ‘“L’Histoire de France 
Racontée a Tous”’ gives a full and scholarly account of 
French history during the momentous period from May, 
1789, to November, 1799. M. Madelin, who is the author 
of an excellent biography of Fouché, has aimed at sum- 
marising the conclusions reached by specialists who have 
written on different aspects of the Revolution during the 
past twenty years. Materials for this purpose are abundant. 
M. Aulard has written on the political history of the period, 
M. Sorel on its diplomatic history, M. Chuquet on its 
military history, and M. de la Gorce on its religious history. 
The works of all these authors, as well as the large mass of 
memoirs, letters, and official publications, have been con- 
sulted by M. Madelin, and the reader may feel confident 
that the judgments of men and events have been made in the 
light of the best knowledge available. But though he 
frankly acknowledges his indebtedness to these distinguished 
authors, M. Madelin’s work is far from being a mere précis 
of their writings. His descriptions of events so familiar as 
the taking of the Bastille, the September massacres, and 
the trial of Louis XVI., are all fresh and vivid, while the 
same may be said of his judgments of the leading actors in 
the great upheaval. A great deal of space is given to religious 
history in the volume. The Civil Constitution of the clergy, 
with its results of alienating the priests and disturbing the 
consciences of many moderate supporters, is rightly treated 
as of capital importance, though M. Madelin’s view that it 
was Louis XVI.’s religious scruples which turned him from 
a sincere supporter of the Revolution into an opponent is, 
to say the least, open to question. The book is particularly 
strong on the side of political history. It is difficult to 
compress the history of the Revolution into a single volume, 
but M. Madelin’s work deserves the serious consideration 
of every student of the period. 

oa w * 
“Forty Years of Song.” By Emma ALBani. (Mills and Boon. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Happy is the woman who has no history, especially if 
she be an artist. Such is the reflection to which the re- 
viewer of Madame Albani’s reminiscences is impelled, for 
the famous soprano’s forty years of successful singing have 
apparently brought her no adventures of any kind. A 
French Canadian by birth, she began her stage career at 
Messina in 1870, conquered London a year or two later, and 
thence never looked back. She was, of course, a devotee of 
the Italian method, but came to be thought an acceptable 
exponent of music-drama, and is quite emphatic in denying 
the once frequently-heard assertion that the singing of 
Wagner is injurious to the voice. Not music, she insists, 
but bad method is the thing that ruins the voice. Madame 
Albani’s simple record is pleasantly free from egoism, and 
is without a tinge of malice. 
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Tus week the Money Market has remained, as was expected, 
very much under the control of the Bank, with but a 
small margin at the best of times. Operators have been 
watching gold movements rather anxiously, but on the 
whole the discount rate for three months’ bills has tended 
downwards. The Stock Markets have been hesitating. In 
the United States, political fears still agitate Wall Street, 
for the powerful Democratic Party seems to be preparing 
for the Presidential Elections by a strategic move against 
the so-called “Money Trust” and the Steel Trust. At 
home the main-interest has centred in the fusion of 
Omnibus and Tubes—i.e., on the terms by which the 
Underground Electric Railways Company—which has been 
so skilfully managed by Messrs. Speyer—is to acquire the 
London General Omnibus Company. As I write, the official 
terms are not yet to hand, nor is it certain whether they 
will be accepted, though it is hardly likely that the astute 
financiers of the Tubes should have failed to make certain 
that their long-matured scheme will come off. In view, 
however, of the high price to which London General 
Omnibus has climbed, it seems clear that anyone who buys 
or holds it just now is an optimist of the first water; for 
the greater the success of transportation agencies in a free 
country, the more certain it is that competition will come 
in to share it. Nor will the general public allow a 
monopoly to exist if facilities are reduced and fares raised. 
In other directions there has not been much to note. The 
funds have been rather more cheerful, probably under 
Government purchases. Railways have fluctuated with 
hopes and fears about the Cotton and Coal strike. 
Lancashire’s loss already runs into millions through the 
Cotton lock-out and short time in the spinning mills. As 
to the menace of a Coal strike, some regard it as some- 
thing of a bluff, especially on the part of coal owners and 
coal merchants, who want to fob off their stuff on the 
public, and especially on the Admiralty, at advanced 
prices. If there is any sort of common-sense and any spirit 
of compromise in the two parties, the difficulties should be 
easily adjusted. If, on the other hand, a long struggle is 
started, it may probably mean the beginning of the end 
of a long trade boom, under which all classes have pros- 
pered. I understand that in various trades speculative 
buying in advance has practically ceased, owing to anxiety 
on this head. 


British Trape Since 1903. 


The December Trade Returns, which appeared last week, 
combined with the last year’s totals were marvellously satis- 
factory, and Tariff Reformers should specially rejoice because 
exports have risen more than imports, the values of some 
important raw materials, like cotton and rubber, having 
shrunk, while manufactured values seem to have risen. 
But the most important thing really is the movement 
over a series of years since 1903, when Mr. Chamberlain 
put forward the test of exports as the proper test of a 
good fiscal system. Mr. Balfour accepted this test, and 
suggested that trade should be judged dynamically. It was 
not bad, he said, in 1902, but he feared it would go worse, 
and in that case we might try Tariff Reform. Here, then, 
are the figures :— 


British British British 
Imports. Exports. Re-exports. 
£ £ 

1903 .. : ... 542,600,000 290,800,000 69,574,000 
1904 ... te ... 651,039,000 300,711,000 70,304,000 
1905 ... = ... 565,279,000 330,023,000 77,779,000 
1906 ... wt ... 607,888,500 375,575,000 85,102,000 
1907 ... = ... 645,808,000 426,035,000 91,942,000 
1908 ... ee ... 593,141,000 377,220,000 79,666,000 
1909 ... ; ... 624,705,000 378,180,000 91,345,000 
1910 . ee ... 678,257,000 430,385,000 ~ 103,761,000 
ee a ... 680,559,000 454,282,000 102,721,000 
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The Truth of Religion 


Dr. RUDOLF EUCKEN, | 


(Awarded Nobel Prize, 1908 ; Senior Professor of Philosophy in 


the University of Jena). Now first translated into English 
from the Second and Revised Edition, with a special Preface 
for this Edition by the Author. Translated by— 


W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D. (Jena). 


Demy 8vo, Cloth, nearly 650 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Dr. Tudor Jones is to be congratulated on the manner in 
which he has acquitted himself of the supremely difficult task of 
glothing in an English dress the profound thoughts of his teacher, 
Professor Eucken of Jena.”—‘ Scotsman.” 

‘‘The book shares, in fact presents in the most intense form, 
the great virtues and well marked limitations of the author’s other 
books. Many fine and inspiring passages.’’—‘‘ Evelyn Under- 
hill in the ‘‘ Daily News.” 

‘The translator has done his work excellently.”—‘‘ Christian 
World.” 

“Charmed with the eloquence and wealth of language pre- 
served in Dr. Jones’s excellent translation.”"—Dr. Orchard in the 
“ Christian Commonwealth.” 

** A noble book.’’—‘‘ Methodist Recorder.” 

“English students will thank Dr. Tudor Jones very heartily 
for the excellent translation.’’—*‘* Bookseller.” 

“T have read your translation with a good deal of interest. 
It is an eloquent and inspiring book, and I think most of its 
views are thoroughly sound.’’—Professor J. 8. Mackenzie. 

“* Professor Eucken will find many Christian readers to welcome 
his refreshing idealism.’’—‘‘ Glasgow Herald.” 

“A book of such significance. And we welcome its 
appearance in an English dress.”—Maurice Adams in _ the 
“ Inquirer.” 

“Dr. Tudor Jones has done the difficult task of translation very 
well, and the obscurity is not in his English, but in the thought 
which he ‘is trying to render.”’—Principal Selbie in the “‘ British 
Congregationalist.”’ 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL GOOD BOOKSELLERS. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
JANUARY, 1912. 8vo, Price 6s, 
THE PLACE OF DOCTRINE IN WAR. 
THE ELIZABETHAN PLAYWRIGHT. 
- CHATHAM AND THE COUNTRY LIFE OF HIS DAY. 
AUGUSTE RODIN AND HIS FRENCH CRITICS. 
THE WESSEX DRAMA. 
CHANGES OF CURRENT IN POLITICAL THOUGHT. 
THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE AIR. 
. WILLIAM PITT. 
. RUSSO-CHINESE RELATIONS (A.D. 1824-1912). 
. SCOTTISH SONGSTRESSES. 
. GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London,E.C, 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 
OXFORD, 1912. 


A Summer School of Theology for men and women will be held at Oxford 
from July 22nd to August 2nd, embracing about fifty Lectures on Philosophy 
of Religion, Old and New Testament, Church History, and Comparative 
Religion. The Lectures will be given in the Hall of Trinity College, by the 
kind permission of the President and Fellows. Among the Lecturers will be 
Professors G. A. Cooke, Percy Gardner, J. A. Smith, W. R. Sorley, G. Milligan, 
J. H. Moulton, K. Lake (Leiden), N. Séderblom (Upsala), B. W. Bacon (Yale), 
the Principals of Mansfield aud Mauchester Colleges, Rev. W. E. Addis, 
Dr. Vernon Bartlet, Professor W. H. Bennett, Dr. A. J. Carlyle, Rev. R. T. 
Herford, Mr. R. R. Marett, Dr. James Moffatt, Dr. J. E. Odgers, Professor 
John Oman, Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. Fee for the Course £1, Detailed 
announcements will be issued later. A. J. CARLYLE. 

Ozford, January, 1912. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


LOGY. 
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SPECIAL APPEAL FOR THE 
HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES FOR HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN, 
Incorporated 1904. 


AND THE 


Training Ships “ Arethusa” and “ Chichester” 
PROVIDE FOR THEM. 
Patrons—Their MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The EARL of JERSEY, G.C.B. 

Funds are much needed to meet the current expenses of thcse 
two ships and ten Homes in London and the country. 
1,200 Boys and Girls are now being supported in them. 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS AND DONORS EARNESTLY SOLICITED, 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the London County and 


Westminster Bank, Ltd., 214, High Holborn, W.C., and by H, BRISTOW 
WALLEN, and HENRY G. COPELAND, Joint Secretaries. 








—— 











Points about 
"The Daily News 


1. Largest Circulation of any 
Liberal Daily. 


2. Only Liberal daily on sale 
the United 
Kingdom on the day of 


throughout 


issue. 


3. On Sale in the three Capitals 
in the United Kingdom 
before six oclock in the 


morning. 
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London Home and Offices, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 





Crown 4to, 480 pages, Cloth gilt, 5s. net. 
Inland postage 5d. Foreign postage and registration 1s. 


RACIAL DECAY. 


By OCTAVIUS CHARLES BEALE, 
Royal Commissioner for Australasia. 


This book is a mine of information on the moral and 
hysical causes and results of the artificial limitation of 
Families throughout the civilised world. It is publishedand 
sold below cost price to draw public attention to the subject. 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt writes :—‘‘I believe this book better 
worth the study of every sincere patriot than any other book 
written for years.”—Outlook (New York). 

The Pall Mall Gazette :—‘ There can be no doubt that this is 
an extraordinarily useful, passionately sincere, and much-needed 
book. . . . He has gathered together, in readily accessible form, 
an incredible amount of evidence regarding the fall in the birth- 
rate of the leading countries of the world . . and he has made 
a wide and exceedingly useful study of the literature of the subject.” 

The Western Morning News :—‘‘ All public men, M.P.s,C.C s, 
and Guardians, as well as clergymen, should have this book 
and face the facts.” 

The Church Times :—“ As regards its aim and thoroughness, 
the importance of its evidence and statistics, it cannot but impress 
and appal and shock people into speech and action.” 

The Bookseller :—‘ The subject is brought fully into the whole- 
some light of every day publicity, and for this, if for nothing else, 
Mr. Beale deserves our most grateful thanks.” 

The Guardian :—‘ Mr. Beale has been most careful, so far as we 
could see, to print nothing which could minister to prurient 
curiosity.” 

Morning Leader :—“ This is a work which ought to be seriously 
considered by all students of eugenics and biology.” 

The Liverpool Courier says :—‘ All countries, all ages within 
historical times, come into the survey, and the result isan immense 
catena of authorities.” 

The Aberdeen Free Press says :—‘ The author's purpose is to 
arrive at the bedrock of facts, and his statements are certainly dis- 
quieting. So far as arguments are concerned, he builds up an 
overwhelming case.” 


LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 
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Thus the difference between 1903 and 1911 in favor of last 
year is as follows :— 


Imports. Exports. Re-exports. 
£ £ £ 
+ 131,959,000 + 163,482,000 + 33,147,000 
= 24.1% sass = 56.2% =47.6% 


Upon the whole, this table seems to be the most convincing 
and crushing testimony that facts and experience could 
possibly have given in favor of abstract theory and 
common-sense. On abstract theory, everyone with brains 
is a Free Trader; but many have said that Free Trade 
must be judged by results, because trade is not an abstract 
thing. But in view of the above table, the mere statis- 
ticians and the most servile followers of experience can 
now march hand-in-hand with the worshippers of Abstract 
Reason. 


Tue Mexican Raitway’s Position. 

The revolution in Mexico interrupted the rising traffic 
receipts of the old Vera Cruz line just when it had reached 
a point never before attained—namely, the payment of a 
dividend on its ordinary stock out of current earnings. For 
the year 1910 3 per cent. was paid, and for the June half 
of 1911 the rate was 23 per cent. per annum. On the 
strength of these figures, the ordinary stock was pushed 
to 64, for it seemed as if it were at last to become some- 
thing more than a speculative counter. But these hopes 
were dashed, and all through the second half of 1911, gross 
receipts were falling, so that, according to the weekly 
returns, there was a loss of $200,000 (m/n), as compared 
with the corresponding half of 1910. But the company 
publishes a monthly statement of its working expenses and 
net receipts, and these show that great economies have been 
made in working expenses, the ratio being consistently 
below 50 per cent., so that when the December figures are 
published they will probably show a small sum has actually 
been added to net receipts. This is due to the use of oil- 
fuel instead of coal, all the locomotives having been con- 
verted to oil-burners by the beginning of the half-year, and 
the market has put the price of the ordinary stock up to 
50, on the ground that if such results are possible in a bad 
half-year, the company ought to be able to keep a very large 
proportion of increased gross receipts when they come. If 
the ordinary is worth 50, however, the first preference at 
138 yielding 513-16 per cent., and the second preference at 
93 yielding 67-16 per cent. appear to be rather under than 
over-valued. The first has a fairly substantial margin of 
earnings to cover its dividend, and though that on the 
second is not large, there seems little probability of its 
decreasing. The line is being improved out of revenue 
every half-year, and the rather large sum at debit of 
renewals is being reduced by additions to working expenses. 
The physical improvement of the line was showing itself 
when the revolution broke out, and the directors are so 
firmly convinced of the importance of continuing it, that 
there is no doubt the low ratio of working expenses during 
the last half-year was attained without reducing these charges. 
Mexico, of course, is not the safest place for the investment 
of capital, but the surrender of General Reyes marks the 
end of the Diaz Party. The new Government has already 
shown its friendliness to the foreign capitalist, and, with 
internal peace, there is no doubt that the development of 
Mexico’s resources will be resumed. For the current half- 
year the gross receipts of the Mexican Railway show a 
respectable increase. 

Some Trustee Y1eLps. 

Very few of the securities available for investment by 
trustees under the various Acts return more than 4 per 
cent., subject to income tax. Any stock which is readily 
marketable and fulfils the conditions required for its in- 
clusion in the trustee list, seems to acquire some sort of 
prestige and rises in price until the return is considerably 
below that to be obtained on similar securities outside the 
trustee list. But there are some stocks which, because of 
prejudice, because they are not sufficiently known, or for 
some other reason, seem to be more attractive to trustees 
than the better-known securities, and below we give a 
selection of trustee stocks yielding from 34 to just over 
4 per cent. The notes which follow will enable an intending 


purchaser to judge of the suitability of any of these stocks 
in particular circumstances :— 
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Extreme 

fluctua- 
Prices of 1911. tion Present Yield. 
Stock Highest. Lowest. in 1911. price £& s. d. 
Irish Land ’03 23% ... 833 763 74 773 311 0 
Transvaal 3%... .. 965 903 64 92} 373 
Bank of England Stock 2623 2425 20} 2464 *3 12 6 
India 3%... ... «- 9 91 66 «4h (atid CG 
India 3% ... ne ... 84% 783 6 80} 315 9 
Metropolitan 1941 3% ... 923 864 64 74 315 0 
Bath 3% 1934... ... 864 84 1; 85 449 
S. Nigeria 4% Bonds (issued at 994, £493 paid) 493 410 
Burma Railway 24% ... 112 1065 55 109 426 


* Free of income tax. 
Irish Land Stock has the guarantee of the British Govern- 
ment, but the security has never been popular with English 
investors. Just now there is a feeling in some minds that 
Home Rule may so alter the financial relations between the 
two countries as to make Ireland solely responsible for the 
stock. Such an act on the part of the Government would be 
equivalent to repudiation of its accepted obligations, and 
Irish Land Stock is the only example of a British Govern- 
ment stock yielding 34 per cent. at a natural price. Trans- 
vaal Threes are provided with a sinking fund and must be 
redeemed at par on May Ist, 1953. The yield includes the 
profit which will accrue because of this redemption. The 
stock cannot depreciate and is a good investment where the 
largest possible income has not to be secured. Bank of 
England Stock has no guarantee of any kind, the dividend 
being dependent on the profits earned. Until 1903 the 
dividend was 10 per cent., and from 1904 until now 9 per 
cent. The reduction was probably due to the necessity of 
allowing for depreciation on investments. The yield on the 
stock is nearly 4 per cent., subject to tax. India 3} per 
cent. and 3 per cent. stocks are only redeemable at the 
option of the Indian Government after certain dates. The 
3 per cent. stock is, therefore, the more attractive because 
should anything occur to raise the credit of the Indian 
Government to 3 per cent. again—cheap money for instance— 
the 3 per cent. might rise to 20 points, but the 34 per cent. 
could not rise much more than 6 points. Metropolitan 
Stock, yielding 33 per cent., including redemption at par in 
1941, is a sound investment because it falls due on that date 
and cannot, therefore, drop much below its present price at 
any future time. Bath 3 per cent. is a similar stock, but 
because of its small amount the price is “‘ sticky,’’ and the 
yield, allowing for redemption, is nearly 44 per cent. It is 
not out of place here to remark that the stocks in which the 
market is restricted have shown least depreciation during 
the decline in Consols. Southern Nigeria Bonds return 
4 per cent., and because of their short term cannot fluctuate 
in value. For those desiring an investment for less than 
five years, they are a good investment. They may be con- 
verted into Three and a Half per Cent. Inscribed Stock 


before maturity. The last stock in the list, Burma 
Railway, is typical of several in the Indian railway 
section. Interest at the rate of 2$ per cent. is 


guaranteed by the Secretary of State for India, and a pro- 
portion of the profits is payable in addition. Last year 44 per 
cent. was paid. Investments of this kind may be said to form 
the speculative section of the trustee group. 
LUCELLUM. 
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| A Late Meal 


U after the dance, the theatre, or whist 
y drive, should be something that 
mM soothes and induces sleep. Alcoholic 
) stimulants disturb the natural rest 
and fail to nourish, The ideal 


benefit is assured by taking the 
‘‘Allenburys” Diet which is a 
partially predigested combination 
of rich milk and whole wheat— 
the vital food elements. Made 
p supper should be easily digested in a minute—add boiling water 
m and provide nourishment. Full only. 


) Large Sample will be sent for 3d. stamps. 


—————eOOeeae 








Of Chemists 
1/6 & 3/- 
per tin. 
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Begin 


the day with a cup 
of Rowntree’s Elect 
Cocoa for Breakfast. 


Elect Cocoa helps to make 
the morning meal more nourish- 
ing and more sustaining; it 
braces up the energies and fits 
one for the work of the day. 





‘ 
BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. THE KING. 


Again, at supper time, an- 
other cup of Elect Cocoa will 
do much to promote restful 
and refreshing sleep. 


Rowntree’s 
ELECT Cocoa 


BUY A TIN TO-DAY. 





























THE DIVORCE LAW REFORM UNION. 
President— Str ArtHuR Conan DoyLe. 
An earnest appeal is made to all sympathisers for practical 
support and co-operation at the present important phase of 
the Union’s work. 
Free Literature, illustrated by typical cases, will be sent on 
application to the Secretary, 20, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 














TR. i  _ 
R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
BARCELONA, PALMA, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 
£14 14s. ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPLES, 
MARSEILLES 


Also PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, and ADRIATIC CRUISES. 





Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
(AmARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 


Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).— Beautiful gardens facing sea. 
Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English physician, and trained nurse.— 
The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd.), 6, Lloyd s Avenue, E.C. 


x=S 168s. Gd. 


SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING, etc, 
Tours £6 16s. 6d. and upwards. 
30 Hotels. 3,000 Beds. 
ALPINE SPORTS, LTD., 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 25, Cannon Street, E.C. ; 
82, Strand, W.C.; 84b, Piccadilly, W. 


————————————————— ES ==} 


WHY PAY RENT? 


THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 


under its popular IDEAL POLICY plan, which combines House 
Purehase with Life Assuramce, can help you to purchase a house 











‘ of your own. 
Write to-day for booklet “HOW TO BUY A HOUSE IN THE RIGHT 
WAY,” which will be sent free. 
Active Agents Wanted. Excellent Prospects. 
Address: 6, Paul Street. Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 








Tr PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED. 

have VACANCESES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 

Gentlemen of good education and manners, No premium required. 











EYESTRAIN AND HEADACHE— 


cause and effect—the experience of so 
many whose profession entails much 


reading and writing. 


Substitute good typewriting for hand- 
writing, and you eliminate one cause of 


Use a 


YOST 


eyestrain. 


VISIBLE-WRITING 


TYPEWRITER 


fitted with specially bold types, and you 
attain the highest degree of legibility and 
elegance. 


The Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


















b 
— VIRGINIA — 
CIGARETTES {) 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS beg to draw 
the attention of connoisseurs to 
“PERFECTOS” No, 2 Cigarettes. 

They are distinguished by a superb 

delicacy, the result of a matchless : 
blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 
“PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarettes 

are hand made and are on sale at 

the following prices:— 


10 FOR Gd. 50 FOR 2/6 
30 . “Ale 100 , 4/9 
“PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger 
cigarette of the same quality. 

The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 


Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
P.149 
/ 





Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Sceretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 


Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident Staff including Five University Graduates, 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 
Inspection welcomed at any time. 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 





House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 





THE MINDUERAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pros- 
pectus address : Principal, BRACKENHOURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.8.0. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Spring term commences January 18th. Particulars in Public 
Schools Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 











First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 


Att 


4 " E shire 
i E GE starrore Illustrated 
6 oOLLe ’ Prospectus 
(ome R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmaster. 











PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country Schoo! for Giris. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. ( Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 


(near Reading). 





Three Entrance Scholarships open for Competition 
in February, 1912. 





Full particulars on application to the Headmaster. 


| pees EDUCATION and SELF CULTURE by 
means of ST, GEORGE'S CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, 
Edinburgh ; help and direction given to students of all ages. Subjects 
include: English Literature, Composition, Essay writing, History, 
Languages, Nature Study, &c. The Classes, under the direction of an 
Honorary Committee, are conducted by experienced tutors of high 
University attainment, wko work in direct communication with their 
students. Apply Secretary, St. George’s Classes, 9, Melville-street, 
Edinburgh. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Frtends). 





Head Master: ARTHUR Rowntree, B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 





The Spring Term begins January 16th. 


For: full particulars, apply to the Heap Master, Bootham 
School, York. 





EDUCATIONAL. _ 


NSTEY COLLEGE, ERDINGTON. For Physical Trai 
ing and Hygiene. A full professional course for girls in Lin 

Swedish System; games, dancing, swimming, hygiene. Good ap 

ments obtained. Send for illustrated prospectus. 








BACMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. . on ie 
§ OOL FOR GIRLS. ounde q 
a Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett ) 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 18th. 
Full particulars on application to the Head Mistress. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. Lowest Prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. ita, 


238-241, Tottenham Court Road, W, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 430. JANUARY, 1912. 6s. 

















1. THE HISTORY OF MAJORITY RULE. | 8. THE UNITED STATES Stem 
By TH. Baty, LL.D. ——. By Epwarp 
ORRITT. 


2. NEw LIGHT ON GEORGE SAND. 

3. Fry1 4s ACROWN CoLony. (With 
Map.) By SIR EVERARD IM 
THURN, K.C.M.G. 

. THE ELIZABETHAN REFORMATION. 
By the Rev. Prof. WHITNEY. 


9. TURKEY UNDER THE CONSTITU- 
TION. 


10. THs GROWTH OF EXPENDITURE 
ON ARMAMENTS. By Epc 
CRAMMOND. 


— 


BERGSON. 
Low. 


5. MUSIC AND DRAMA. By W. H. | 
HaDow. | 11. THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AND 
6. THs Epistole Obscurorum | THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS. 
Virorum. By Dr. WwW. | 
WARD. | 12. TRIPOLI AND CONSTANTINOPLE 
7. THR PuILosopHy' oF HENRI | By Dr. E. J. DILon. 
| 


By SYDNEY WATER- 
! 13. Home RUIE FINANCE. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


|THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 


Lists SznT Posr Frer. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
The 1s. Illustrated Bible, 1s. 3d, post free. The Red Letter Bible, from §s, 44, 
The Indexed Salvation New Testament, 1s. 6d. post free. [post free 
The Red Letter New Testament, 1s., 18. 64. post free. 

The Sunday Schoo! Prize Bible, with Coloured Illustration, 1s. 6d. post free, 


| Wide Margin Reference Bibles, from 3s, 9d. post free. 


The Self-Hxplanatory Teachers’ Bible, 12s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. post free. 
Ei Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8y0, cloth, 2s. 6d. ‘post free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers 
to his works are deterred from making their acquaintance from 
not knowing what to select and where to begin. This work con- 
tains the most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to — a& complete and authoritative exposition of what he 
taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, Bloomsbury Street. 





| J. POOLE & CO., 104, charing Gross Road, LONDON 





School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


| BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 





| All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 


THE CASE 


NSURANGCE BILL 


C. F. G. MASTERMAN, M.P. 


Reprinted from “Tue Nation” o7 December 2nd. 





Copies id. each post free. 
Special reduction for large quantities. 








THE NATION PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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HOTELS @ 
HYDROS, 














OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Sathonnien on every Fioor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. treproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 


Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Diiner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘ Thackeray, London." 
Kingsley Hotel—“ Bookcraft, London.” 


LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 


Telegraphic Addre e 





J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 
ABERYSTWYTH. rye 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Every form of Bath. 





Sun Lounge. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st- Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 











BRIDPORT ‘ear West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 
SRIGHTON. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


E. E. Richard, Manager. 


BUX TON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. ’Phone 4. J. Little. 
CONWAY. 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Beautiful scenery. (Tel. 186.) 
DEAL. 


BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss. Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. | 

Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSExX. 

THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


S. R. Jefferson. 








SAVOY HOTEL. 




















iLFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 

HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LiVERPOOL. 

COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class. 
LLANELLY. 

CLEVELAND so J. T. Weaver. 





NTON (Devon). 


ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL, Grounds 9 aores. 





THE NATION. 








MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. elec. ‘light. -Prop., ., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 














YENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. te H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE'S CAFE, Lord 8t., Hot Luncheons, Af’ noon Teas. Tel. 647. 
KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier & Lord St. Lounge, lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
“ Kenworthys.”” Prospectus, Manageress. 
SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 


and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 








- TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 
WHITBY. a 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, 


Broad St., 1st-Class boson Tel. 212. 





THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week's issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :— 
A Short Story, 
THE NOBLE CROSSING, 
by C. D. BURNS. 


ALMOST FREE TRADE IN THE HALLS, 
by E. F.S. 


Instalment of GUTTERGARTEN, 
by D. Slade. 


Advice to a Wedding Guest, on the Problems Page. 


OUR CHRISTMAS FUND. 
Reviews of Recent Books on Psychology. 
“F.C.G.” Cartoons. Events of the Week. 
SIXTEEN PAGES. = ONE PENNY. 


Saturday Westminster. Jan. 20. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 


The Third 











“PYRENO’ 


(REGISTERED). 


A PERFECT UN DERWEAR. 





Should any Garment shrink in the wash it 


WILL BE REPLACED. 


NOTICE, 


THe Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. peER ANNUM. Forericn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 


Cheques should be made payable to Tue Narion 
PoustisHinc Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams : 


— Business : Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 


“ Nationetta,’’ London. 
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SOME TITLES FROM 


Mr. John Ouseley’s Spring List, 1912 | 


IN FOREIGN LANDS. Prof. J. Nelson Fraser, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is a book of Travels through many known and unknown parts of the Globe, and the author dilates on many 
matters and subjects he encountered in out-of-the-way places, in a way quite contrary to the usually accepted European 
interpretation (January 17th). 


DARWIN AND THE BIBLE. H. Armytage, 6s. net. 


The subject of the book is suggested by the title, and being written on orthodox lines, it is an invaluable work of 
reference to Students of the Bible, and at the same time it is a book which the Disciples of Darwin cannot possibly 
dispense with (January 17th). 


THE ROYAL PROGRESS OF. OUR LORD. Canon E. B. Trotter, M.A., V.D. 5s. net. 


A book for all Christians throughout the world (January 17th). 


FINGER POSTS TO ANIMAL LIFE. R. Brooks Popham, F.R.C.P.E., F.L.S. 5s. net. 
(Author of ‘‘ Reminiscences of Many Lands,” ‘‘ Zigzag Ramblings,” ‘‘ Hither and Thither,” etc.) 
Written on quite new lines and artistically got up with some 50 beautiful illustrations (January 17th). 


‘THE LAND OF THE LORDS MARCHERS. E. Elliot Stock. 5s. net. 


3 (Author of *‘ Scrambles in Storm and Sunshine,” &c. 
‘ The record of a holiday spent among the Peaks and Rivers of the West country ; numerous illustrations (February). 


. 


‘THE BLOOD AND ITS THIRD ANATOMICAL ELEMENT. Dr. A. Béchamp. 


8 6s. net. 
: Translated from the French by Dr. Montague R. Leverson, M.A., Ph.D., M.D. (January 30th). 


(HEARTS AND SPADES. Mrs. Cameron Lucy. 2s. 6d. net. 


A new and useful gift book containing a Daily Wrinkle for housekeepers, another relating to the Garden, and a 
* quotation from Standard Authors (January). 








FICTION.—All with Ulustrated Wrappers in Colours. 
‘THE TEMPLE OF DEMOS. H. M. Bower. 6s. (January 17th). 
THE. MINISTER’S MARRIAGE, Mrs. Alick Fraser. 6s. (January 17th). 


e 


‘IN TIME’S STOREROOMS. Ethel Balfour. 6s. (January 17th). 


t (Author of “A Winning Loser,” etc.) 


‘THE WOMAN DECIDES. “Nomad.” 6s. 


(After a silence of some years, ‘‘ Nomad ” re-enters the arena of fiction with a striking Novel. In the old days 
this Author was a leading writer when many of the popular Novelists of the present day were unknown) (February). 


THE GLOWING FIRE. Charles D. Musgrove. 6s. 


A striking Novel dealing with a man who for a time forsook the call of the West for that of the East (February). 
FOUR MONTHS. George Field. 2s. net (January), 

THE CHIEF OF ST. DONATS. A. D. Smart. 2s. net (January 17th). 

THE BOTHERS OF MARRIED LIFE. S. H. Sadler. 2s. net (February). 


(Author of ‘‘ Jenny,” etc., etc.) 


THE GARDEN OF ADAM. Alf Brunton Aitken, 2s. net (February). 
WHERE THE HEDGEROWS END, AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. “ lIshbel.” 


ls. net, 
Pictorial cloth covers. A splendid volume of fairy tales (January 17th). 


VERSE. 


THE MASQUE OF KING CHARLES VI. and other Poems. Sir Courtenay 
Mansel, Bart. 2s. 6d. net (February). 


SENTRY GO. G. Fortescue Porter. 2s. net. 
BAIRNIES. “Chanticleer.” 2s. 6d. net. 


(Author of ‘‘ Prairie Chickens,” etc., etc.) 
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